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The Reorganization of a State System 


of Public Education 


GEORGE D. STRAYER 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


nN 1Ts fourth extraordinary session 

held in 1944, the State Legislature 
of California provided for a study of 
the administration, organization, and 
financial support of the public school 
system of the state. The supervision of 
the inquiry was placed in the hands of 
a Citizens Advisory Committee on Re- 
adjustment Education, which worked 
under the general authority of the 
state’s Commission on Reconstruction 
and Reemployment. The Legislature 
appropriated the sum of $20,000 to 
finance studies in the fields mentioned 
above. 

The Citizens Advisory Committee 
had as its vice-chairman and executive 
officer Dr. William R. Odell, super- 
intendent of schools of Oakland. Un- 
der his supervision, committees made 
up of members of the teaching profes- 
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sion and of laymen were organized. 
He was also responsible for the de- 
velopment of more than fifty confer- 
ences of professional workers and of 
laymen, including school trustees, mem- 
bers of the Legislature, county and city 
superintendents, principals of junior 
colleges, presidents of the state colleges, 
and many others who undertook in- 
tensive studies of the major problems 
of organization, administration, and 
finance. 

The writer was employed as con- 
sultant. Upon his recommendation and 
under his general direction and super- 
vision, a study of a method equalizing 
the support of education and the bur- 
den imposed upon the several school 
districts of the state was conducted by 
Professor Alfred D. Simpson of Har- 
vard University, assisted by Mr. Hu- 
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bert C. Armstrong, consultant in 
research of the Oakland Public 
Schools. Professor Paul R. Hanna of 
Stanford University directed research 
concerning teacher supply and demand 
in California. An inquiry into the or- 
ganization of the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education and of its 
administrative procedures was made by 
Mr. J. N. Mills, the head of a promi- 
nent firm of management consultants. 
Professor Frank W. Hart of the Uni- 
versity of California assumed responsi- 
bility for the work of a committee 
which dealt with the reorganization of 
local areas of administration. Other 
studies of the organization and admin- 
istration of the schools of California 
were made under the personal direction 
of the consultant. Generous support 
was provided by members of the staff 
of the University of California, the 
University of Southern California, 
Stanford University, and other insti- 
tutions of higher education, and by city 
and county superintendents of schools, 
members of the State Department of 
Education, and other professional 
workers. Services were made available 
in terms of staff and equipment, par- 
ticularly by the city school systems of 
Pasadena, Oakland, and Sacramento. 
The free services made available by 
professional and lay citizens amounted 
to many times the amount made avail- 
able by the legislative appropriation. 

In the judgment of the writer, the 
studies made and the report submitted 
to the Legislature are noteworthy be- 
cause they represent the best thinking 
of the leaders of the teaching profes- 
sion and of laymen concerning the 


problems which were considered, 
There, was at no time any suggestion 
that the consultant was responsible for 
the program that was developed. 
Special committees met often for a da 

at a time and many of them repeatedly 
in order that there might be full and 
free discussion of the issues confronting 
the California school system. After 
tentative conclusions were reached by 
the members of the special committees 
concerned, the consultant traveled 
back and forth across the state, bring- 
ing these tentative conclusions to 
groups of professional workers and of 
laymen ranging from 100 to 2,000 per- 
sons. In every case, these presentations 
were followed by discussion and by 
suggestions for amendment of the pro- 
posals presented. The consultant then 
had the responsibility of taking these 
amendments back to the original com- 
mittees for review. In a number of 
cases special groups of professional 
workers met repeatedly to canvass the 
proposals that were developed. A good 
example of this procedure is to be 
found in the work of the county super- 
intendents of schools, who met as a 
group four different times in order to 
develop a program for the profession- 
alization of this office which, in their 
judgment, would prove satisfactory to 
the people of the state. In all the work 
undertaken there was close cooperation 
with the State Superintendent of 
Schools, Dr. Walter F. Dexter, and 
with members of the staff of the State 
Department. When the report was 
finally submitted to the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee and to the State 
Commission on Reconstruction and 
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Reemployment, Dr. Dexter urged the 
adoption of the recommendations 
which had been developed. 

The report which was submitted to 
the Legislature deals in the first in- 
stance with certain general considera- 
tions having to do with a postwar 
program of education in California. It 
then treats of the necessity for a re- 
organization of the State Department 
of Education and of the office of 
County Superintendent of Schools. It 
considers as well the very great need 
for local schoo] district reorganization 
and for a major modification in the 
plan of supporting the public school 
system. It also calls attention to the 
prospect of an alarming shortage of 
teachers which will, by 1951, amount 
to more than 8,000 in the elementary 
school field. The more important find- 
ings of the report concerning the post- 
war program of education will be re- 
vealed in the following paragraphs. 


California has good schools, but some 
improvements are needed. 


Californians are justly proud of the 
record they have made in the support 
of public education. The adequacy of 
any educational program is in large 
measure dependent upon the support 
given to it, and California has long 
been recognized as one of the group 
of states providing most generously for 
the support of their schools. But, as is 
the case in other states, the opportuni- 
ties provided in California vary from 
area to area. There are communities in 
California which might well be taken 
as a model for the whole United States; 
there are others in which the provision 


made for the education of children and 
youth cannot be thought of as accept- 
able. The studies made with respect to 
the organization, administration, and 
financing of the schools seek to pro- 
pose the conditions under which Cali- 
fornia may not only lead the nation 
in the excellence of its school system, 
but may also guarantee to every child, 
every youth, and every adult within 
its borders opportunities comparable 
to those provided in the well-to-do and 
most enlightened areas within the state. 


Changed social and economic condi- 
tions demand changes in the schools. 


In no other state in the Union have 
there been greater changes in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the people than 
those which have come to pass in Cali- 
fornia during the war years. The 
population of the state has increased 
rapidly. In many cases those who have 
come into the state grew up in less 
favored areas and have been less well 
educated than the majority of the citi- 
zens of California. The future of Cali- 
fornia, as of every other state, is 
dependent upon the quality of educa- 
tion and the extent of the educational 
opportunity provided for its citizens. 
If we are to maintain our American 
way of life and our form of govern- 
ment, we must have that kind of edu- 
cation which will equip our youth to 
accept responsibility as citizens of a 
representative democracy. They must 
learn the ways of democracy in their 
homes, in the community, and most 
certainly in the schools. Not only must 
they be taught the precepts involved 
in the Bill of Rights, but they must 
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learn the practice of free men as a 
part of their experience in schools. We 
must provide as well in our schools for 
a maximum of growth and develop- 
ment for each individual. We must 
recognize the fact that the good of all 
of us depends upon a maximum of self- 
realization by every individual boy and 
girl, youth and adult. Our society can- 
not prosper unless there is competence 
upon the part of each individual. 


Education promotes economic well- 
being. 


There is a direct relationship be- 
tween economic well-being or pros- 
perity and the amount and character 
of education supplied by the state. 
California has led in providing support 
for public education on a state-wide 
basis. It still has ahead of it the neces- 
sity of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity within its borders and also of 
equalizing the burden of supporting 
this program. In the years which lie 
ahead, California will have a greatly 
increased school population. The 
studies of population made by the State 
Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission show that the number of 
births in 1943 was double that in 1936; 
and in 1944 the number of births was 
more than double that in 1936. 

It is estimated that a great majority 
of those who have come to California 
in recent years (an increase of more 
than a million and a half population) 
plan to stay in this state. The elemen- 
tary school population has already 
shown a large increase, and there will 
be a still greater increase in attendance 
in elementary schools in the years 


which follow. There will soon be a 
corresponding increase in attendance 
in secondary schools, junior colleges, 
adult schools and classes, and the state 
colleges and universities. This increase 
in attendance will be greater than that 
normally to be expected from an in- 
crease in total population because of 


the very great increase in the number 
of births. 


The education of young children is 
important. 


There is every prospect that Cali- 
fornia will continue its development as 

a great industrial area. This means that 
it will have to face in ever-increasing 
measure the problems connected with 
densely populated industrial communi- 
ties. There will be more urgent need 
than heretofore for the maintenance of 
nursery schools and kindergartens. It 
may be said in passing that even though 
the area had not been modified by the 
development of great centers of indus- 
try, the state would still be faced with 
the problem of educating younger chil- 
dren. Boys and girls do not begin their 
education when they are five or six 
years of age. The experiences which 
they have before they are five years 
old do much to determine their later 
intellectual, social, and emotional life. 

It would be highly desirable to pass 
legislation which would provide for 
state support of kindergartens on ex- 
actly the same basis as that provided 
for elementary schools. It will be nec- 
essary later to permit and to encourage 
local. school districts to maintain 
schools for younger children, certainly 
for those who are four years of age. 
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This might be accomplished by lower- 
ing the entrance age of kindergartens. 


The elementary school program must 
be further developed. 


The program of education from the 
kindergarten through the junior col- 
lege will need to be restudied. The 
state has not yet developed a program 
of elementary education fully adjusted 
to the needs and capacities of all boys 
and girls and to the demands which 
society has a right to make upon the 
schools. There are still many children 
who learn to fail as the result of their 
school experience. There are many 
who need specialized opportunities 
because of the handicaps under which 
they work. Special services of guid- 
ance and counseling, involving a high 
degree of cooperation. between the 
school and the home are indicated. An 
enlargement and further development 
of physical education and health serv- 
ice are necessary. There is need to 
improve the curriculum of the schools 
in order to make more meaningful the 
experiences which children have and 
to insure that they will acquire the 
knowledges and skills and enjoy the 
intellectual, social, and spiritual de- 
velopment to which they are entitled. 

These improvements and develop- 
ments will call for leadership from the 
State Department of Education as well 
as from local school administration. 
They will demand the professionaliza- 
tion of the office of county superin- 
tendent. They will necessitate the 
maintenance in city and county offices 
of a competent staff dealing with im- 
provement of curricula and instruction. 
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California must provide for the educa- 
tion of all youth. 


The secondary school program must 
be expanded to provide for the educa- 
tion of all youth. In the postwar period 
there will be few jobs for boys and 
girls from fifteen to seventeen years of 
age. Indeed, it may very well be that 
in urban areas there. will be little op- 
portunity for work for youth under 
nineteen to twenty years of age. The 
secondary school program, beginning 
with the junior high school and ex- 
tending through the junior college, 
must be developed to provide a great 
variety of experiences suited to the 
needs and capacities of all boys and 
girls and geared to the requirements of 
society as indicated by opportunities 
for work. 

There is general acknowledgment 
throughout the country of the neces- 
sity for providing a more meaningful 
program for those who are not aca- 
demically minded. We shall have to 
develop for boys and girls beyond 
fourteen years of age a program of 
work experience as a part of their edu- 
cation. It ought not to be necessary 
again to depend upon Federal authority 
to provide CCC camps or a National 
Youth Administration. Every second- 
ary school program in California 
should include opportunities for pupils 
to engage in productive work. This 
will require cooperation with industry, 
with agriculture, with forestry, and 
with business and commerce. Super- 
vision by the school is necessary if ex- 
perience gained in productive work is 
to be interpreted and made meaningful. 
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For all boys and girls during the 
secondary school period there must 
be insistence upon the provision of 
vital experience in those areas which 
have to do with personal development, 
with health, with family and com- 
munity responsibilities, and with voca- 
tional efficiency. For all, there must 
be provided meaningful experiences 
which have to do with a study of gov- 
ernment and society, an appreciation 
of languages and literature, an under- 
standing of mathematics and science, 
and appreciation and expression in the 
field of fine arts. The insistence must 
be at all times that each boy and girl, 
during the secondary school period, be 
afforded a maximum opportunity for 
development; that the schools provide, 
during this period, for a transition from 
childhood to adulthood; that all find in 
the school program challenging experi- 
ences and satisfactory achievement. 
For all these boys and girls in the sec- 
ondary school period, there will need 
to be a more adequate program of 
guidance and counseling. This will in- 
volve a well-developed program of the 
testing of aptitudes, interests, and 
achievement. There must be developed 
as well a much more adequate program 
of physical education, health teaching, 
and health service. 


The junior college program should be 
made available throughout the state. 


The junior college program should 
be expanded throughout the state. Up 
until now the establishment of any 
single junior college has been con- 
sidered largely a matter of local con- 
cern. Some areas have established satis- 


factory junior college programs, others 
have had partial programs, and still 
others have had none at all. Some junior 
college programs have included satis- 
factory vocational courses, while 
others have had limited or no voca- 
tional offerings. In some areas of the 
state, colleges have provided the 
junior college offerings. 

In the postwar years the junior col- 
lege program of the state should be re- 
garded in a broader way. There must 
be established a state-wide program of 
junior college offerings to meet all the 
new needs that are developing. The 
State Department of Education must 
plan with school administrators and 
with laymen for the development of 
this program. All the needs of the state 
must be fully met through existing pro- 
grams, expanded programs, newly 
established junior colleges, or expan- 
sion of special state college programs 
or other state-sponsored programs in 
schools such as the California Poly- 
technic School at San Luis Obispo. 

In the junior colleges or special 
schools now existing or to be provided, 
there will be need for many more op- 
portunities for technical, business, and 
agricultural education than can be pro- 
vided in the senior high schools. There 
has been, and always will be, an op- 
portunity for young people who are 
prepared to accept the responsibilities 
of the “noncommissioned officers” of 
agriculture, industry, and business. 
They need not have the full training 
involved in a four- -year college course 
in the field of work which they plan 
to enter. They can acquire in two years 
beyond high school, particularly when 
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their junior college work is based upon 
a well-developed high school program, 
a degree of competence which will fit 
them for positions of considerable re- 

nsibility in business offices, in 
stores and shops, in factories, on farms, 
and even in the occupations of forestry 
and mining. 

It may well be that in California, 
particularly in the less populous areas, 
one or two of these specializations can 
be undertaken in each of many junior 
colleges. It is obvious that it would not 
be possible to offer training in all of 
the varieties of advanced vocational 
work in each of the junior colleges. But 
within the state-wide program that is 
to be developed, all of these must be 
included, and where local communities 
cannot, on their own, finance some 
necessary part of the program, the cost 


must be covered from special state 
funds. 


The future of the state—economic and 
social—depends upon the education of 
adults. 


There can be no doubt concerning 
the need for further development of the 
program of adult education. The recent 
immigration, which added more than a 
million and a half to California’s popu- 
lation, has added in even larger degree 
to the educational problem which com- 
fronts the state. Many of those who 
have come to California have had little 
formal education. The future of the 
state—politically, economically, and 
socially—depends upon the provision 
made for the education of many of 
these recently arrived adults. There 
will be continuing need, of course, for 
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the education of all adults. Education 
dealing with social and civic problems 
and education offering opportunity for 
cultural development will continue to 
be the process by which the population 
of the state is upgraded. 

There will be a special problem of 
general and vocational education im- 
mediately following the war for those 
who are displaced in war industries. 
However great the military program 
may be when the war ends, no one 
believes that it will require the services 
of as many men and women as are cur- 
rently employed in war industries. 
Many of those who are displaced in war 
industry will need to be retrained for 
work in peacetime industry. The pro- 
gram of education for those men and 
women may be comparable to that 
which was found necessary in the war 
production training program. 


There is a shortage of fully qualified 
teachers in California. 


It is estimated that there will be a 
shortage of more than 8,000 elementary 
school teachers in California by 1951. 
It will be necessary for the state col- 
leges to recruit and train many more 
young people than have heretofore 
been provided for service in the ele- 
mentary schools. The state colleges, 
operating as the agents of the state for 
the education of teachers, will need to 
re-examine their programs. They 
should, in cooperation with the second- 
ary schools of the state, seek to enlist 
able young people for the teaching 
profession. They should find it possible 
to increase greatly the number of those 
whose professional education fits them 
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for service in the public schools of the 
state. 


The education of veterans will soon be 
a major responsibility. 


One of the most important of all the 
problems facing any state at the end of 
the war will be that of providing ed- 
ucation for men and women discharged 
from the armed forces. Even before the 
end of the war, California will be faced 
with the problem of veterans’ educa- 
tion. It is confidently expected that 
education and training for veterans, 
whether in high schools, junior col- 
leges, or colleges and universities, will 
be provided at federal expense. But, 
whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment pays the bill, the job will have to 
be done by the California schools. The 
prospect is that there will be a large 
number of men and women, possibly 
as many as fifty thousand to one hun- 
dred thousand, for whom this service 
will have to be provided. 


Veterans will have need for counseling 
and guidance. 


The first stage of the veterans’ educa- 
tion will be the provision of adequate 
counseling and guidance. Cooperation 
will have to be established among the 
secondary schools and colleges, the 
Veterans Administration, the Selective 
Service Boards, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and local service 
agencies. If discharged service men 
and women are to be properly served, 
it will be necessary to determine first 
of all the kind of person to be educated 
or trained. This cannot be done on a 
“hit-or-miss” basis. The individual can- 


not be depended upon certainly to 
know the areas in which he will 
succeed. His possibilities must be diag- 
nosed. The education that is provided 
must fit the interests, needs, and pos- 
sible vocational outlook of each indi- 
vidual. Consideration must be given as 
well to the opportunities provided for 
work in the locality in which the vet- 
eran resides and in other parts of 
the state. It will be necessary to give 
aptitude, achievement, and interest 
tests. It will be essential to translate 
service records, including special train- 
ing and work under the Armed Serv- 
ices Institute, into values acceptable to 
accrediting agencies. 


The program for veterans will call for 
general and vocational education and 
training. 


The educational program to be pro- 
vided will be varied. Some men and 
women will want to complete a high 
school course which was interrupted. 
Many discharged veterans will want a 
type of vocational education which 
will lead to economic independence 
at the earliest possible moment. Some 
of them will wish to complete college 
courses or to engage in professional 
study. Many will wish to continue to 
live in rural areas, and for them special 
opportunities will have to be provided. 
The state must not fail to make gener- 
ous provisions for those who have 
fought for the maintenance of our 
way of life. It is gratifying to be able 
to record that action has already been 
taken by the state department to 
study the vital problem of veterans’ 
education. 
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REORGANIZING A STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should be profes- 
sionalized. 


Even a rough sketch of the problems 
confronting education in California in 
the postwar period indicates the desir- 
ability of taking action now to provide 
for the best possible organization, ad- 
ministration, and financing of the pro- 
gram of education. The highest type 
of leadership on the state level will 
demand the professionalization of the 
office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This means there 
will be need for a constitutional amend- 
ment that will provide for the selection 
of this official by a lay board rather 
than by popular vote. 

An expansion of the staff of the 
State Department of Education will 
most certainly be required in order 
that significant leadership and general 
supervision of the expanded program 
may be furnished. The state office must 
be in a position to guarantee that what- 
ever program of education is mandated 
by the state is actually carried out in 
all local school districts. 


County Superintendents of Schools 
should have professional qualifications. 


It will be highly desirable to pro- 
fessionalize the office of County Super- 
intendent of Schools. While this may 
not be immediately accomplished by 
having the County Superintendent 
appointed by a county board of educa- 
tion which is composed of laymen, 
steps should be taken, nevertheless, to- 
ward this desired end. It is proposed in 
this report that an amendment to the 
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constitution be sought which will pro- 
vide that the State Board of Education 
be empowered to set up professional re- 
quirements for those who would be- 
come candidates for this office. It 
would be desirable te. provide by later 
constitutional amendment that coun- 
ties be given permission to organ- 
ize their school system under the 
supervision of an elected lay county 
board of education, and that this board 
be given responsibility for the selection 
of the county superintendent of 
schools. Still later, it would be desir- 
able to provide that this form of county 
administration, comparable to that 
which is provided for city school 
districts, be made the uniform pro- 
cedure throughout the state. 


There is need for reorganization of 
many local units for the administration 
of schools. 


The question of setting up desirable 
local units of administration is of major 
importance. It is proposed that under 
the auspices of state and regional com- 
missions, local committees should be 
required to study the desirable organ- 
ization of the local area for the admin- 
istration of schools, and that the deter- 
mination of what is an acceptable area 
of administration be left, in the last 
analysis, to a vote of the people. 


The tax burden to be borne by local 
areas in support of schools should be 
equalized. 


If the program of education is to be 
maintained at a high level throughout 
the state, a plan for the equalization of 


school support must be developed. 
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California can, along with a majority 
of the states, accomplish this purpose 
by distributing state funds in terms of 
the need for support as related to the 
ability of each local administrative area. 


Some important changes in the organi- 
zation, administration, and financing 
of the schools should be made now. 


The committee has distinguished in 
this section of its report, and in all the 
sections which follow, between those 
changes which should be made immedi- 
ately and those which may be post- 
poned for later consideration. The 
reorganization of the state office and 
the method of selecting the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
should be carried to completion as 
rapidly as possible. The setting up of 
qualifications for the county superin- 
tendent of schools may not reasonably 
be postponed. The need for redistrict- 
ing the local areas of administration is 
everywhere acknowledged. The de- 
sirability of developing a program 
which will equalize the burden of sup- 
porting an acceptable program of edu- 
cation, available for all children and 
youth, must be recognized if the best 
practice is to prevail throughout the 
United States. These things, the com- 
mittee believes, should receive the 
immediate attention of the Legislature 
and of the people of the state of 
California. 

The constitutional amendments and 
the legislation necessary for imple- 
menting the needed changes have been 
introduced in the Legislature and a 
hearing has been held. Members of the 
Legislature have remarked that never 


before in their experience has there 
been such complete unanimity among 
professional workers and laymen in 
support of a program for the develop- 
ment of the public school system of the 
state. This result was achieved, in the 
judgment of the writer, by the excel- 
lence of the organization set up under 
Dr. Odell’s leadership. 

A brief presentation of the major 
constitutional amendments proposed 
and the legislative action recommended 
follows: 


A constitutional amendment dealing 
with the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is proposed. 


It has long been agreed that the best 
way to secure the highest type of pro- 
fessional service is to place the respon- 
sibility in the hands of a board of edu- 
cation. This has been the pattern of 
city school administration for more 
than one hundred years. Many of the 
states decided long ago that they could 
most certainly secure a high type of 
professional service by placing this re- 
sponsibility for the selection of the 
State Superintendent in the hands of 
the State Board of Education. The 
constitutional amendment which has 
been drafted proposes a board of ten 
persons appointed by the Governor of 
the state to serve relatively long and 
overlapping terms. The amendment 
proposes that this board select the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and fix his salary. If the state office 
is to render the service which is re- 
quired for the strengthening of the pro- 
gram of education in all areas, there 
will need to be an expansion of the 
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staff of the department. The report of 
the Citizens Advisory Committee rec- 
ommends that money be made avail- 
able to employ competent professional 
workers in the State Department of 
Education. These new positions are to 
be thought of as supporting those al- 
ready established and supplementing 
the excellent work being done by those 
currently employed. 


Proposals for the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


An amendment to the constitution 
is being proposed that will place in the 
hands of the State Board of Education 
the responsibility for determining the 
qualifications of those who seek the 
office of County Superintendent of 
Schools. Special qualifications would 
not be required of those who are 
currently serving in the office of 
County Superintendent; they would 
apply ‘only to those who seek to be- 
come eligible for the office. It is pro- 
posed as well that a minimum salary of 
$3,000, shared equally by the county 
and the state, be established. This is 
recommended since there would be 
little use in proposing qualifications for 
the office if there were not a provision 
for a salary above that now offered in 
some of the counties. This salary pro- 
posal carries the plan of participation of 
the state on a fifty-fifty basis in what- 
ever salary above $3,000 the several 
counties may decide to pay. 


Proposals for the reorganization of 
many local units of administration. 


The Citizens Advisory Committee 
has recommended that the Legislature 


provide for the establishment of a State 
Commission on the reorganization of 
local units of administration, for ten 
regional commissions having responsi- 
bility for the allocation of areas within 
each of their regions to local commit- 
tees for study. The fundamental idea 
back of the proposal is found in the 
work of the State Commission, which 
shall set up the general plans and pro- 
cedures to be followed, and in the 
work of local committees, which are 
to study and Teport upon desirable re- 
organization in every locality through- 
out the state. After these studies have 
been made, the recommendations are 
to be passed to the State Commission 
for consideration, and, when approved 
by the State Commission, sent back to 
each locality for action. After the peo- 
ple are convinced that they will have 
better schools by virtue of the reorgani- 
zation proposed, it is assumed that they 
will vote in favor of the changes that 
have been recommended. If they are 
not so convinced, they will have an 
opportunity to vote against such 
changes. 


Proposals for equalizing the support 
of education. 


In California some districts are very 
poor, some are well-to-do, and some 
are wealthy. The relative ability of 
each school district can be measured by 
finding out the valuation of taxable 
property in relation to the number of 
children to be educated. In one school 
district in California there is as little as 
$100 worth of taxable property back 
of each child in the schools. In many 
districts the average wealth back of 
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each child will range from $1,000 to 
$3,000 per child in average daily at- 
tendance. In other districts the wealth 
back of each child will range from 
$6,000 or $8,000 to as much as $20,000 
to $25,000, and, in extreme cases, will 
go far above this amount. It is clear 
that some communities must tax them- 
selves much more heavily than others 
in order to provide the money neces- 
sary for the support of their local 
school system. 

This variation in ability exists even 
when considered in relation to the sup- 
port which the state now provides. The 
average cost of the elementary school 
program in California is approximately 
$110 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. The state apportionment during 
the current biennium was approxi- 
mately $66.* This leaves a large part 
of the cost to be provided out of local 
tax revenues. With the passage of 
Proposition No. 9, which provides $20 
more of support per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the elementary 

*$6 was provided by the Legislature during 


the past biennium in addition to the $60 made 
available by constitutional provision. 


schools, there is the possibility of de- 
veloping a program of equalizing the 
support of elementary schools. 

The recommendation of the Citizens 
Advisory Committee proposes that no 
school district have a program that is 
less well supported than would be in- 
dicated by $95 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. For school districts 
having fewer than 95 pupils in average 
daily attendance, a program is proposed 
for equalizing at a level which will pro- 
vide $2,250 for each 26 pupils, or 
fraction thereof. In order to participate 
in the equalization fund, it is further 
proposed that each local district must 
levy at least a 20 cent tax. The equali- 
zation formula calls, therefore, for the 
following action: 

1. The district is to receive all of the 
aid granted in the current biennium. 

2. To the aid currently received, add 
the product of a 20 cent tax on go per 
cent of the assessed value of property 
in the district. 

3. The state is to assume respon- 
sibility for furnishing the differ- 
ence between the sum of 1 and 2 and 
$95. 
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Schooling Makes a Difference’ 


IRVING LORGE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Seago recognize the value of 
education for increased earning 

wer. They also recognize the value 
of education for increased knowledge. 
But, educators do not realize the value 
of education for increased mastery of 
the abilities measured by intelligence 
tests. 

Few studies have shown the influ- 
ence of extent of education upon 
changes in intelligence test scores. Ex- 
cept for the Iowa studies,’ none has 
shown how increased educational ad- 
vantages can influence the scores made 
on intelligence tests. This article is a re- 
port of the changes which occurred in 
intelligence test scores as related to ex- 
tent of education for a group of boys 
who were studied over a twenty-year 
period—from the time the boys were 
about fourteen years old to the time 
they were about thirty-four years old. 

In 1921-22, some 863 boys in the 8B 
classes of a representative sampling of 
public elementary schools in the city of 
New York were given a series of tests 
of abstract intelligence, mechanical 


*This study was supported by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

1Guy Montrose Whipple (Editor), “Intelli- 
puee: Its Nature and Nurture, Part I,” The 

birty-Ninth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, (Chap. 14, 
pp. 405-41). Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill., 1940. 
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adroitness, and clerical ability. The tests 
were given to ascertain the values of 
such appraisals in predicting subsequent 
vocational success. The boys were fol- 
lowed up at regular intervals to get 
relevant information about their sub- 
sequent schooling and subsequent work 
careers.” 


RETESTS AFTER TWENTY YEARS 


In May 1941, as the twentieth year 
of follow-up was nearing its close, the 
863 boys were asked to come to Teach- 
ers College for some retesting. 

The primary objective of the retest 
program was to find out whether an 
intelligence test taken as a thirty-four- 
year-old is more predictive of voca- 
tional success than an intelligence test 
taken as a fourteen-year-old. The let- 
ter sent to these subjects stated that 
twenty years had passed since they had 
been tested and asked them to come to 
the College to meet with their elemen- 
tary school classmates, and to take some 
further tests. They were told to bring 
their work records up to date, since 
these records had been of great value 
earlier in appraising aspects of voca- 
tional guidance, and each bit of addi- 


2 Edward L. Thorndike and others, Prediction 
of Vocational Success, Commonwealth Press, 
New York, 1934. 
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tional information would increase their 
value. Each man was offered (and 
paid) two dollars for his time. During 
May 1941, 131 men complied with the 
request. 

Each of the 131 men was inter- 
viewed to complete his work record 
for the period that had elapsed since he 
was last seen. Each was asked to take 
the Minnesota Scale for the Survey of 
Opinions and to fill out a question- 
naire about his education, social affilia- 
tions, ambitions, and opinions concern- 
ing guidance. In addition, each took 
two tests of intelligence: the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination, Form B ( twenty- 
minute time limit), and Part III of the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
for High School Graduates, Form V 
(one-hour time limit). The present 
article is concerned with the relation- 
ship of these tests of intelligence to 
those taken twenty years earlier.t 


A REPRESENTATIVE SAMPLING 


On the basis of the scores obtained 
in the 1921-22 testing there was no 
statistically significant difference on 
any test between the average score of 
the group of 863 boys and the average 
score of the 131 men who took the 


+For each of the 131 men (and, of course, for 
each of the original group of 863 boys), records 
of the results of the 1921-22 examinations and 
of certain information from his elementary 
school career were available. The 1921-22 data 
included the following facts: age, scores on two 
clerical abilities tests, the Stenquist Mechanical 
Assembly Test, a group test of intelligence, and 
a measure of school progress up to grade 8B 
(the second half of the eighth grade). It was 
possible, therefore, to estimate ae the 131 
men were a representative sample of the entire 
group of 863 boys originally tested. 


1941 retests. Furthermore, there was no 
statistically significant difference be- 
tween the measure of variability of the 
863 boys and the 131 men. An addi- 
tional check was made to determine 
whether any statistically significant dif- 
ference existed between the intercor- 
relations among the six measures ob- 
tained in 1921-22 for all 863 boys and 
the corresponding intercorrelations for 
the 131 men of the retest group. There 
were none. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to infer that the 131 men who came to 
Teachers College in May 1941 consti- 
tuted a representative sampling of the 
total group tested twenty years before. 
Since the original group of 863 boys 
constituted a representative sampling 
of boys in grade 8B in public elemen- 
tary schools in New York City in 
1921-22, the retest sample may be con- 
sidered representative of that group 
too. 

From a study of the relationships 
among the 1921-22 test of intelligence, 
the 1941 tests of intelligence, and the 
extent of schooling for the 131 men, 
it is possible to make certain gen- 
eralizations concerning the popula- 
tion of boys in the eighth grade in 
1921-22. The score on the 1921 test of 
intelligence was a weighted composite 
of the scores from two different tests: 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale 
and the I. E.R. Arithmetic Test. 
Toops * has shown that this composite 
score derived from a reading and an 
arithmetic test measures essentially 

3 Herbert A. Toops, Tests for Vocational 
Guidance of Children Thirteen to Sixteen. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 136. Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1923. 
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what is measured by other reputable 
group tests of intelligence. The 1921 
score, therefore, may be considered a 
valid indication of how these boys per- 
formed on intelligence tests when they 
were nearly fourteen years old. The 
two tests of intelligence administered in 
1941 are reputable group tests of in- 
telligence. For the 131 men in the re- 
test sample, the correlation between 
the Otis scores and the Thorndike 
scores is .82, suggesting that each of 
the tests measures similar intellectual 
performances. 


HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 


The extent of schooling was meas- 
ured in terms of the highest grade 
completed in school. As such, it is 
comparable with the census definition 
of “last school grade completed.” In ar- 
riving at the score for extent of school- 
ing, the last school grade completed 
was credited regardless of the kind of 
school in which it was completed. A 
person who had completed the tenth 
grade in an academic high school was 
given the same score as a person who 
had finished the tenth grade in a voca- 
tional high school, or one who had 
completed the equivalent of the tenth 
grade in an evening school, or one 
who had finished the equivalent of 
the tenth grade in a school established 
by the company by which he was em- 
ployed. The extent of schooling as 
measured by the highest grade com- 
pleted in school is, therefore, an un- 
differentiated mixture of quantity of 
education, kind of education, and 
quality of education. It does not reveal 
what the individual really gained 
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from his education, nor is it an index of 
the quality of education he received. 
The highest grade completed is re- 
ported in whole numbers; thus, a score 
of 8 represents the equivalent of gradu- 
ation from the eighth grade of elemen- 
tary school, a score of 12 graduation 
from high school, a score of 16 gradua- 
tion from college, and a score of 17 or 
more is indicative of one or more years 
of postgraduate study. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN 
1921 AND I94I 


The correlation between the scores 
on the 1921-22 test of abstract intel- 
ligence and the Otis intelligence test 
taken in 1941 was .64. The correlation 
between the 1921-22 abstract intel- 
ligence score and the score on the 
Thorndike test taken in 1941 was .62. 
There is no doubt that this is a rather 
high correlation between two different 
tests of intellectual performance taken 
twenty years apart. Robert Thorndike* 
has shown the correlation between the 
scores derived from the same intelli- 
gence test (the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet-Simon Scale) taken five years 
apart to be about .70. His data suggest 
that the correlation would be substan- 
tially lower if the scores were taken 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years apart. 
There is approximately as much 
common in the intellectual perform- 
ance based on different tests taken 
twenty years apart as there would have 
been if the same test of intelligence had 
been repeated twenty years later. 


4Robert L. Thorndike, “The Effect of the 
Interval Between Test and Retest on the Con- 
stancy of the I.Q.,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 24:543-49, October, 1933. 











THE VALUE OF SCHOOLING 





i In an earlier study, on the basis of 
( the repetition of identical tests ten 
| years apart (1921-22 and 1932) it was 
\ found that time diminishes the predic- 

tive value of a test for itself. Factors 
related to maturation, environment 
(especially school), and the test itself 
may be responsible for the general dec- 
rement in the correlation between 
| scores on intelligence tests taken at 
" widely separated times.* In the 1941 
ii study, one of the environmental fac- 
fi tors can be appraised. The value of the 
i extent of schooling can be estimated by 
finding out whether the addition of the 
4 highest grade completed affects the 
i relationship between the 1921 and the 
1941 intelligence test scores. The cor- 
relations between the two tests of in- 
telligence twenty years apart were .64 
with the Otis and .62 with the Thorn- 
dike. Does highest grade completed 
increase the prediction? The facts sug- 
gest a positive answer. The multiple 
correlation between the 1921-22 test of 
intelligence and the composite of the 
Otis and the highest grade completed 
is .79. The corresponding correlation 
between the 1921-22 test of intelli- 
gence and the composite of the Thorn- 
dike and the highest grade completed 
is .77. The increase in the prediction 
from .64 to .79 and from .62 to .77 
definitely suggests that extent of 
schooling does make a difference in the 
i intelligence test score of a person 
| twenty years later. 
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SIrving Lorge, “Retests After Ten Years,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 25:136-41, 
February, 1934. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF ADULT I1.Q, 
TO SCHOOLING AND 
CHILDHOOD I.Q. 


The extent of this difference can be 
understood somewhat better: from ta- 
bles which show the relationship of the 
1941 tests of intelligence to the 1921 
test of intelligence and extent of school- 
ing. Table 1 presents the average scores 
on the Otis test given in 1941 in terms 
of highest grade completed and the 
score on the 1921 test of abstract in- 
telligence. The columns of the table 
represent the average Otis score in 1941 
for the men who had specified scores 
on the 1921-22 test of abstract intelli- 
gence. For instance, in the column 
headed 49-58 are presented the average 
Otis scores for the seven boys who had 
the lowest 1921 scores. Four of these 
boys who did not go beyond grade 8 
made an average Otis score in 1941 of 
14.0. One of these boys who completed 
the ninth grade made an Otis score of 
19.0; another who completed the tenth 
grade made an Otis score of 24.0. Each 
column, therefore, shows the 1941 
scores of men who may be considered 
to have been fairly equivalent in 
measured intellectual ability in 1921. 

The rows of Table 1 present the 
average Otis score obtained in 1941 for 
boys who had completed grade eight, 
or nine, or ten, or above. For instance, 
in the first row (representing com- 
pletion of eighth grade only) the aver- 
age Otis scores are given for men 
whose extent of education was con- 
stant, but whose 1921-22 intelligence 
scores differed. Of the twenty-five men 
who had completed the eighth grade 
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TABLE 1 
Average scores on the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Exami- 
nation, Form B (20-minute time limit), taken in May 1941, classified by score on the 1921- 


22 test of abstract intelligence and by highest grade completed by May 1941: for 131 boys 
who may be considered a representative sample of the Vocational Guidance Grade Group 





SCORE ON 1921-22 TEST OF ABSTRACT INTELLIGENCE 





HIGHEST 49-58 59-68 69-78 79-88 89-98 99-114 
GRADE COMPLETED Ofts Otis Otis Otis Otis Otis 

BY 1941 Score N Score N Score N Score N Score N Score N 

8 14.0 4 23. @....f 2.7.8 26.4 5 59.8..-.:2 33.0, 1 

9 i9.0 1 19.5 2 B.S 2 a. ¥ 8 38.0 2 29.0 1 

10 24.0 1 fa 3.t° 9 28.5 8 ye ee 46.5 2 

11 or 12 21.0 1 26.0 1 Mi. Frgs if oe 41.0 3 34.0 1 

13 or 14 22.0 1 26.0 3 34.7 4 a6.7.. 4 a 44:2 

15 or 16 34.0 1 i 39.5 6 5. 2 50.8 5 

17 or more 38.0 3 46.0 5 54.5 6 43.0 1 

TABLE 2 


Average score on Part III of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates, Form V, taken in May 1941, classified by score on the 1921-22 test of abstract 
intelligence and by highest grade completed by May 1941: for 131 boys who may be con- 
sidered a representative sample of the Vocational Guidance Grade Group 





SCORE ON 1921-22 TEST OF ABSTRACT INTELLIGENCE 


49-58 59-68 


69-78 79-88 89-98 99-114 
HIGHEST Thorn- Thorn- Thorn- Thorn- Thorn- Thorn- 
GRADE COMPLETED dike dike dike dike dike dike 
BY 1941 Score N Score N Score N Score N Score N Score N 
8 21.5 4 34.7 - 4 44.5 9 61:6. 5 61.¢., 2 49.0 1 
9 40.5 1 2. 2 42.2 2 48.8 8 74.0 2 65.0 1 
10 33.5 1 45.2 4 37.6 9 ie 68.1 4 76.0 2 
11 or 12 24.5 1 61.6 4 1.OOo. 62.2 9 nF 3 93:33" 1 
13 or 14 $3.4: 4 67.5 3 71.0 4 77.0 4 66.5 2 
15 or 16 63.0 1 60.5 1 69.9 6 S.3 2 2.4 «5 
17 or more 69.3 3 87.8 5 95.5 6 84.5 1 





only, the four who had the lowest 
1921-22 intelligence test score made an 
average of 14.0; of the same group of 
twenty-five, the one person who had 


data for the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination for High School Grad- 
uates taken in 1941 in terms of the 
1921-22 test scores and the highest 
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made a score in the 99-114 range of 
abstract intelligence test scores in 192 1- 
22 obtained a score of 33.0 on the Otis 
test in 1941. 

Table 2 presents the corresponding 


grade completed. 

The two tables, therefore, give the 
information regarding the relationship 
between the 1921-22 test of intelli- 
gence and the 1941 tests of intelligence, 
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holding constant the extent of educa- 
tion (reading across the row), and the 
information regarding the relationshi 
between the 1941 tests of intelligence 
and the extent of education, holding 
constant the score on the 1921-22 test 
of intelligence (reading down the 
columns). 

The facts in Table 1 and Table 2 
definitely indicate that there is a sub- 
stantial relationship between the scores 
on 1921 test of intelligence and the 
scores on 1941 tests of intelligence, 
holding constant the extent of educa- 
tion. The men who had completed only 
eight years of schooling show average 
Otis scores of 14, 22, 21, 26, 39 and 
33, depending on their 1921-22 intelli- 
gence test scores. For each row it is 
clearly evident that the average score 
on the 1941 tests of intelligence is 
higher for those with 1921-22 intelli- 
gence test scores in the range 99-114 
than for those in the range 49-58. The 
data definitely suggest that a person’s 
measure of intellectual ability taken as 
an adult 34 years of age is substantially 
related to his measure of intelligence 
at or near 14 years of age, regardless 
of the extent of his schooling. 

A more important finding, “however, 
is concerned with the variation in the 
1941 measure of intellectual ability as 
related to the extent of education when 
the 1921-22 measure of intelligence is 
held constant. In Table 1, for instance, 
in the column representing the Otis 
scores of those who had a 1921-22 in- 
telligence test score of 89-98, the scores 
tend to increase with the extent of 
schooling. The averages for 8, 9, and 
10 grades completed are 39, 38, and 





37 respectively. The averages for the 
boys who had the same 1921-22 in- 


telligence scores and who had fifteen . 


or more grades of education were 53.5 
and 54.5. In terms of the published 
Binet equivalents for the Otis scores, 
the mental age represented by scores 
of 37, 38, and 39 is approximately 16 
years 5 months, whereas the mental 
age equivalent of scores of 53.5 and 
54-5 is approximately 18 years 5 
months. The mental age of the eight 
men in the range 89-98 with fifteen 
or more grades of schooling is two full 
years higher than that of the men who 
completed between eight and ten 
grades of schooling. If one used 16.0 
as the reference chronological age to 
estimate I. Q.’s, the men who had com- 
pleted fifteen or more grades would 
have I. Q.’s of about 115 as compared 
with an average I. Q. of 103 for those 
men who had completed only eight to 
ten years of schooling, although each 
of them had the same intelligence test 
score at fourteen years of age. The 
1941 Otis scores for men who had com- 
pleted thirteen or more grades of 
schooling are substantially higher than 
those for men who had completed less 
than twelve grades of schooling, hold- 
ing constant the level of intelligence 
obtained in 1921-22. 

The tables reveal another finding of 
considerable significance. It should be 
noted that practically none of the men 
who had the lowest intelligence scores 
IN 1921-22 (49-58 and 59-68) made 
scores as high as the men who had ob- 
tained the highest intelligence scores 
iN 1921-22 (89-98 and 99-114). Edu- 
cation makes a difference, but it would 
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SCHOOLING MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


be overly optimistic to expect it to 
change the least able into the most 
able. 

The men highest in 1921-22 intelli- 
gence test score are differentiated ac- 
cording to the extent of education they 
obtain. The equally able men who had 
less than twelve grades of education 
obtain adult intelligence test scores 
substantially lower than their intellec- 
tual peers who had more than thirteen 
grades of schooling. Insofar as an intel- 
ligence test measures ability to perform 
intelligently, the men who did not have 
the advantages of more schooling ap- 
parently are penalized by this lack of 
education. It must be recognized that 
superior intellectual ability needs stim- 
ulation. Intellectual ability i is not lost 
as people grow older, but the full po- 
tentialities of a person may be lost in 
the absence of reasonable opportunities 
and advantages. Genius may come out, 
but society ought to insure its emer- 
gence by providing appropriate educa- 
tional opportunities. 

SELECTIVITY OF EDUCATION 

Education has been selective of the 
abler people in the population. The se- 
lection, however, has not been per- 
fect. For the 131 men involved in this 
study, the 1921-22 test of intelligence 
correlated only .36 with highest grade 
completed. A correlation coefficient of 
.36 would not permit very reliable 
predictions of how much schooling a 
person would complete. The relation- 
ship between the 1941 measure of in- 
tellieence and the extent of education 
is much higher. For the Otis it was .67 
and for the Thorndike it was .68. An 
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intelligence test score obtained at or 
near age fourteen does not predict the 
extent of education a person will get— 
and the intelligence test score obtained 
at or near age thirty-four does show 
a substantial relation to the extent of 
education he has received. Schooling, 
therefore, makes a difference in the in- 
telligence est score that an adult will 
obtain. It is difficult to estimate the 
value of these changes in score in 
measured mental ability that favor the 
men with more education. In terms of 
intellectual performances involved in 
dealing with ideas and comprehension 
of them, the differences must be sig- 
nificant. 


THE MEANING OF INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST SCORES 


An adult’s measured mental ability 
is related to his intelligence as a child 
and to the extent of his subsequent 
schooling. An intelligence test score, 
therefore, is related not only to basic 
mental ability but also to the environ- 
mental opportunities to capitalize upon 
that basic ability. Intellect—that is, 
native intellect—can never be measured 
directly. Mental ability can be ap- 
praised only by its performances. An 
intelligence test is made up of items or 
situations each of which must be an 
environmental task. All other things 
being equal, it is assumed that persons 
within the same environment can be 
differentiated according to their test 
performances. This assumption, un- 
doubtedly, is not true when variation 
in the extent of schooling can differen- 
tiate the initially able persons’ behavior 
on adult intelligence tests. Moreover, 
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the test situations should ideally be a 
sample of all possible environmental 
tasks requiring intelligent behavior. 
Few intelligence tests, however, are 
ideal. Intelligence tests, whether for 
children or for adults, favor the tasks 
and situations experienced in schools. 
Intelligence tests deal with informa- 
tion, reading, vocabulary, arithmetic 
reasoning, computation, analogies, and 
the like. Insofar as the tests favor the 
kinds of things taught in school, they 
will tend to favor people who have 
had the greater extent of schooling. At 
best, an intelligence test measures a 
person’s ability to deal with aspects of 
his environment at the time and up to 
the time of testing. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that an intelligence 
test measures ability to deal success- 
fully with intellectual tasks. It is not 
an adequate measure of the individ- 
ual’s personality, adjustment, happi- 
ness, or vocational adaptation. 
Higher scores on intelligence tests, 
however, can be interpreted as mean- 
ing better ability to deal with the intel- 
lectual environment. If higher scores 
can result from experiences in a more 
stimulating environment, or from the 
experiences in environments that favor 
the sort of things measured on intelli- 
gence tests, then society should seek to 
get the higher scores that do represent 
mastery of the intellectual environ- 
ment. Intelligence tests show some of 
the consequences of the school environ- 
ment. Some able individuals, however, 
are denied opportunity for maximum 
realization of their full potentialities 
when they cannot get all the educa- 
tion they desire or deserve or need. 


FACTORS IN GOING TO SCHOOL 


The extent of education is not solely 
related to intelligence. It depends upon 
economic circumstances, upon society’s 
attitudes toward minorities, upon fa- 
milial attitudes toward schools and 
learning, and upon society’s ability to 
support education. These are but a few 
of the factors that are related to ex- 
tent of schooling. Sibley® has shown 
not only that the most intelligent boys 
have a four-to-one advantage over the 
least intelligent in extent of education 
obtained, but also that the sons of men 
in the economically advantaged groups 
have a ten-to-one advantage over the 
sons of men in the lowest occupational 
groups. Davis’ has shown that in the 
state of Kentucky about half of the 
best “college risks” did not enroll in 
college, while about a seventh of the 
poorest “college risks” did enroll. 
Among the best that did not go to col- 
lege or the poorest that did go, the 
economic factor was the primary rea- 
son for not going among the ablest, or 
for going among the poorest. Karpinos 
and Sommers® definitely indicate that 
highest grade completed is dependent 
upon income level of the family, geo- 
graphic region in which the person 


_ 6 Elbridge Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues 
to Stratification,” American Sociological Re- 
VieW, 7:3, 322-30, June, 1942. 

7 Horace Leonard Davis, “The Utilization of 
Potential College Ability Found in June 1940 
Graduates of Kentucky High Schools.” Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 15: No. 1, 
p. 1o1, September, 1942. 

8 Bernard D. Karpinos and Herbert J. Som- 
mers, “Educational Attainment of Urban Youth 
in Various Income Classes,” Elementary School 
Journal, 42:677-87, May, 1942; 766-74, June, 1942. 
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SCHOOLING MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


lives, and color. The facts revealed 
by the 1940 census® are evidence that 


economic circumstances and color are ° 


related to the extent of education. For 
adults twenty-five years of age and 
over, those resident in rural-farm areas 
average 7.7 years of completed school- 
ing, whereas those resident in urban 
centers average 8.7 years. The average 
years of completed schooling for urban 
Negroes was 6.8 as contrasted with 4.1 
for Negroes in rural-farm areas. 

The variation in the extent of school- 
ing by region, state, color, and rural 
and urban residence suggests that many 
individuals in our society are denied, 
through no fault of their own, the op- 
portunity for the fullest development 
of their potentialities. Since the evi- 
dence from this study indicates that 
limitations in fullest intellectual de- 
velopment may result from artificial 
restrictions in extent of education, so- 
ciety is losing tremendous amounts of 
its fundamental human resource. Edu- 
cators, sociologists, and others must 
prevent the loss of society’s human re- 
source because of inadequate provision 
for its nurture. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE VS. 
HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED 


It should be noted, however, that 
extent of education and amount of time 
spent in school are not synonymous. 
Keeping children in school to keep 
them out of the labor market or off the 
streets is not necessarily related to 


® Henry S. Shryock, Jr., “1940 Census Data 
on Number of Years of School Completed,” 
The Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 20:367- 
87, October, 1942. 
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maximum development. In many ways 
it may even have undesirable results. 
A distinction must be made between 
years of school attendance and the 
highest grade completed. Thorndike” 
has shown that there is no relation be- 
tween the number of years of school 
attendance and measured ability, but 
that there is a significant relationship 
between the highest grade completed 
and measured mental ability. He studied 
the forty boys of a group of more 
than seven hundred who had obtained 
the highest scores on a test of intelli- 
gence as contrasted with forty boys of 
the same group who had made the low- 
est scores on the intelligence test. He 
found that, on the average, the ablest 
forty were only four months older 
than the least able forty when they left 
school. The ablest forty, however, 
achieved high school graduation as 
contrasted with graduation from the 
eighth grade by the least able forty. 
Thorndike’s study concerned | itself 
with boys who were in school at a 
time when retardation was more prev- 
alent than it is today. Some of the 
least able individuals in the group re- 
peated grades twelve or more times, 
that is, they were “left back” or “held 
over” during their school careers an 
aggregate of six or more years. His 
study emphasizes that “going to 
school” and “getting something out of 
school” are not the same thing. 

The correlation obtained by Thorn- 
dike between number of years in at- 
tendance at school and measured in- 


10Edward L. Thorndike, “The Distribution 
of Education,” The School Review, 40:335-45, 
May, 1932. 
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tellectual ability of an adult is about 
( zero. School attendance, which in- 
| cludes repetition of school grades for 
the least able and “skipping” of grades 
for the most able, is unrelated to an 
adult’s measured mental ability. There 
is, however, a significant relation be- 
tween the highest grade completed and 
an adult’s mental ability. For the en- 
listed men in the United States Army 
during World War I, the correlation 
between highest grade completed and 
measured mental ability was between 
.60 and .7o. The correlation suggests 
not only selective screening by schools, 
but also the increments to measured 
mental ability accruing as a result of 
education. Insofar as the 1921-22 tests 
of abstract intelligence represent a fair 
measure of ability under similar cir- 
cumstances, the data indicate that in- 
crements in adult intelligence test score 
are related not only to original level 


of intelligence, but also to the extent 
of education that could be obtained. It 
should be obvious, therefore, that an 
intelligence test score of an adult can- 
not be interpreted as direct evidence 
of original inherent ability. On the con- 
trary, the status of an adult on an in- 
telligence test represents the interaction 
between his basic ability and the cir- 
cumstances of his environment. 


SUMMARY 


Schooling makes a difference in a 
person’s score on the intelligence tests 
that he takes as a mature adult. These 
differences are important not only for 
the individual but for society. Society 
must recognize that the restriction of 
educational opportunities because of 
race, color, and economic circumstance 
may mean the attenuation of its chief 
human resource—the functioning in- 
telligence of its citizenry. 
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What Are the Essentials? 


L. THOMAS HOPKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 


HERE is much current discussion 
3 the press, over the radio, on the 
lecture platform, among professional 
groups, at community gatherings, and 
in individual homes of the problem of 
essentials in education now and during 
the postwar period. This indicates a 
healthy social condition. Educators and 
the public always have and still do be- 
lieve in some kind of essentials. These 
are the distinctive characteristics, the 
important elements or features, the 
areas of intensive emphasis, the learn- 
ings which are absolutely necessary for 
every child to acquire during his period 
of compulsory education. The atten- 
tion now being centered on this prob- 
lem leads one to conclude, first, that 
the present essentials are not being 
achieved by pupils; second, that these 
essentials are undesirable or inadequate 
to the present situation; and third, that 
there are other and more important 
essentials which should be considered. 
The major emphasis in this discussion 
will be upon new essentials to be con- 
sidered, but first let us examine briefly 
the present situation. 
THE NATURE PRESENT 
ESSENTIALS 


OF 


The present essentials in education 
from the first grade through graduate 
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school are fixed in subject matter. 
They represent knowledge and skills 
inherent in the three R’s of a century 
ago expanded to include geography, 
history, language, science, and some- 
times art, music, and literature. The 
subject matter in these subjects, areas, 
or fields, as one prefers, is selected, 
graded, organized, and developed by 
adults to be taught to children of var- 
ious ages, primarily through books or 
other printed materials. These mate- 
rials become the core of the teaching 
curricula whether they are called the 
three R’s in elementary schools, the re- 
quired subjects in secondary schools, 
or general education in American col- 
leges. Children are taught, grouped, 
tested, remedied, regrouped, retaught, 
and retested, but still the results seem 
to be unsatisfactory. Pupils do not 
learn what they are taught. Evidence 
to support this statement can be found 
by any school superintendent who 
gives the pupils in his own system 
standardized tests in the essentials, for 
such tests are the accepted instruments 
for measuring such learning by those 
educators who believe in these subject 
matter essentials. In spite of this inade- 
quate result obtained by testing, adults 
continue to demand that children be 
exposed to these essentials by the con- 
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trolled teaching methods, in the belief 
that such knowledge and skills are 
vital to an educated adult. And the 
quantity of exposure is a criterion of 
quality. Sixteen years of exposure is 
better than twelve or twelve than 
eight, although it can be demonstrated 
that many persons receiving a Bache- 
lor’s degree have no better command 
of these essentials than good high 
school seniors. To remedy this condi- 
tion there are already proposals to give 
more time to teaching the minimum 
essentials in general. And specific re- 
quirements of more history, mathe- 
matics, science, and geography in all 
school years have their advocates. But 
to give more of the same kind of ma- 
terial, with the same kind of teaching, 
for a longer period of time does not 
seem to be the answer to improved 
learning. More basic considerations are 
involved. Underlying difficulties seem 
to be that essentials (1) are centered 
in non-human subject matter, (2) are 
only remotely connected with present 
living of children, (3) are taught under 
external pressure controls, and (4) are 
outside the functional centers of hu- 
man behavior. In these difficulties may 
be found some clues to improvement. 


THE LOCATION OF NEW 
ESSENTIALS 


The essentials of education must be 
located in the dynamics of behavior. 
They must be in the centers of action. 
They must operate at the moments 
when choices are being made, when 
directions are being selected, when 
consequences are being weighed. They 
must permeate the total life of the in- 


dividual at all times. They must repre- 
sent the learnings which an individual 
would naturally select out of his 
equipment to deal with the simple or 
complex affairs of living. They must 
result immediately in sounder maturity, 
clearer meanings, more critical think- 
ing, greater social sensitiveness, more 
intelligent attitudes, better appraised 
values, a more clearly understood 
learning process, and a better balanced 
or more stable unified personality. And 
these essentials cannot be fixed end 
points. They are relative positions in a 
constantly changing field. They can 
show directions of “development, give 
stability, provide continuity, extend 
areas, and furnish learning drive. They 
must be accepted by learners as valu- 
able, reasonable, needful, practical. 
Whatever meets these conditions will 
become a learning curriculum. And 
such essentials will be achieved by each 
individual in due time through creative 
assimilation in the improvement of 
everyday living. Attaining more ma- 
ture adulthood, each individual will 
feel more secure within himself and 
thus have less need or inclination to 
impose upon children the rigorous 
authoritarian controls which are their 
present educational liabilities. 

A few of the conditions essential to 
the development of more mature chil- 
dren and more stable adults will be 
considered in the ensuing paragraphs. 

1. Each child must be reared in an 
emotionally stable, consistent environ- 
ment. He must live in a home and a 
school where the adults are stable, calm, 
consistent, and sympathetic in their 
relationships to him. The more upset 
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the child, the calmer should be the 
adult. The more unstable the home 
environment, the greater should be the 
emotional soundness of the school en- 
vironment. Consistent treatment of the 
child by the various adults with whom 
he comes in contact is exceedingly im- 
portant. Personality conflicts with 
teachers must be studied and re- 
adjusted. The child must build emo- 
tionally into his growing nervous 
system the actions that represent 
stable, tolerant, consistent living. Since 
stable life is organized life, the child 
should learn how to live cooperatively 
with others, children and adults, 
throughout his school years. 

2. Each child must have security in 
or with adults. Children are unable 
to assume full responsibility for their 
behavior. They are too immature. Such 
responsibility must be learned. This is 
a long, slow process, and in the mean- 
time the child must depend upon adults 
to give him the feeling of security 
which both his immaturity and his 
growing responsibility demand. A 
child must feel secure before he is will- 
ing to assume responsibility for his 
acts, and he must feel that such acts 
will not be arbitrarily denounced by 
the adults in whom he has confidence. 
With very young children this feeling 
of security can be achieved through 
love, affection, and a continuous feel- 
ing of being wanted. A four-year-old 
girl was riding with her mother and 
friends on a rather long automobile 
trip in pre-rationing days. Toward the 
middle of the afternoon the girl became 
very tired, nervous, and troublesome. 
The mother took the child on her knee 


and said, “Helen, you don’t know how 
happy mother is that you could be 
with her on this trip. She likes so much 
to have you with her.” Helen looked 
up at her mother and said, “You do 
want me with you, don’t you, mother? 
And I want so much to be with you.” 
Thereafter, Helen’s nervousness abated 
and she became one of the best travel- 
ers in the group. 

As children mature, the nature of 
their relationship with adults changes 
but the security is still necessary. An 
adolescent wants security in his home, 
but on an adult basis. The teacher must 
give this feeling of security to every 
child in her group. And no school 
should have an administrative organi- 
zation (such as departmentalization) 
which tends to break it down. The 
lack of it is keenly felt by high school 
pupils. The opportunity to develop 
greater security is even one of the 
recommendations made by students for 
the improvement of college education. 
A child who has never learned to feel 
at home with adults in his early life is 
likely to have trouble with his mental 
health in later years. This does not 
mean that he should be overcontrolled 
or overindulged in his childhood. He 
should belong to a cooperative home 
and school where normal relationships 
are developed. 

3. Every child must have status with 
his peers. We must feel that he be- 
longs with children of his own age 
range. He must feel that they want 
him, like him, are glad that he is one 
of them. He should not be made to 
feel that he is peculiar, different, un- 
wanted, disliked. The teacher should 
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not group or classify pupils in such a 
way as to make some of them feel in- 
ferior and thus lower their group 
status. Neither should the teacher have 
certain preferential learnings—such as 
ability to read well or do arithmetic 
or perform creditably in any other 
academic subject—that tend to elevate 
some and depress others. Individual dif- 
ferences in interests and abilities should 
be recognized, developed, and capi- 
talized for the benefit of the group. 
Thus every child would come to look 
upon differences as assets to improved 
living, not as peculiarities which result 
in lowered group status. When a child 
is losing status the teacher must study 
the total situation to help him recover 
it. Need for status operates throughout 
the life of the individual in his social, 
business, professional, and community 
activities. Too frequently status sup- 
ports the commonplace, the conven- 
tional, the mechanical or routine. It 
tries to make everyone alike. This is a 
handicap to anyone. Real group status 
supports differences, creativeness, in- 
novations, and improvability—all of 
which are basic to stable maturity. 

4. The child must be free from fears 
and anxieties of all kinds. These may 
arise out of any conflict situation. 
Those which have the greatest dis- 
ability potential arise out of the con- 
flicts between the child and the de- 
mands of adult society. The child 
should not fear being placed in a low 
division in reading or some other sub- 
ject. He should not fear promotion, the 
consequences of low marks, the report 
card which is sent home to his parents. 
He should not fear his ability to meet 
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any situation in an acceptable way. 
Such fears remove his status with his 
peers, his belongingness with the 
teacher, his belief in himself. Stable 
maturity at age eight or thirty-eight 
is not built on a fear foundation. But 
the child must learn how to meet the 
demands of adult society. They should 
come into his life in such a way as to be 
emotionally acceptable and not emo- 
tionally frustrating to him. Thus many 
of the present educational demands in 
the three R’s would have to be post- 
poned until greater unity of individual 
and environment could be developed. 
5. Ihe child must have freedom to 
explore his environment. This means 
two things. First, the child must live 
in an environment that is rich, mean- 
ingful, alive with different kinds of 
new experiences. Second, the child 
must be free to select, organize, and 
develop (or in other words, manage) 
these experiences. Thus he will come to 
feel at home with many aspects of his 
environmental life without the authori- 
tarian pressures. He should cooperate 
in such experiences with other chil- 
dren and with the teacher and other 
adults. But the adults’ purpose should 
be to help the group select, study, and 
manage experiences to achieve their 
own purposes, not to superimpose an 
adult directive in the situation. This 
freedom for exploration in a rich en- 
vironment is necessary for building 
intelligence and for dev eloping a feel- 
ing that the world is friendly and en- 
couraging, not hurtful and discourag- 
ing. This should not be confused with 
giving children more of the same kind 
of experience, such as learning from 
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books whether the subject be reading, 
arithmetic, science, or history. Such 
secondhand experience under the best 
of conditions has less educative value 
for children than good firsthand ex- 
perience. And with adults good first- 
hand experience is still the basis for 
meaningful vicarious experience. The 
limitations of the traditional three R’s 
in this respect are well known to 
everyone. 

6. Children must have sympathetic 
guidance in _ building intelligence 
within their own experiences. The 
only capital for learning which a child 
or an adult has is his own experience. 
The experiences of others may be 
pressed onto him, but they must be re- 
made by him in the matrix of his own 
experiences before any real learning 
takes place. Thus the child should be 
helped to use the experiences of others 
as data to improve the quality of his 
own. This upbuilding of the quality of 
experience develops functional intelli- 
gence or critical thinking. The child 
does not develop such thinking effec- 
tively by accepting the refined patterns 
of adults. The lack of value of studyi ing 
the nature of proof in Euclidian 
geometry in order to improve the 
quality of one’s thinking about every- 
day problems of living i iS recognized 
by high school students and some 
adults. ‘The development of thinking is 
a deliberate process. It is not ancillary 
to learning facts and acquiring skills. 
It is not a by-product of learning. It 
is in the center of desirable learning. 
And schools which prefer adult ex- 
perience to child experience make the 
development of thinking more difficult 
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even for those children who want to 
achieve it and succeed in doing so. 

7. Children must have protection 
from situations in which they are un- 
able to act intelligently. This is an- 
other aspect of building intelligence. 
It is not negative but positive in its 
implications. To build thinking a child 
must have need, purpose, experiential 
capital, control of process, and ability 
to evaluate. This was well stated by 
Binet when he said that an intelligent 
person had the ability to select his own 
goals, to determine the best means of 
achieving them, and to appraise the 
total result through what he called 
autocriticism. Any fair-minded edu- 
cator would admit that there are far 
too many demands upon children 
which they cannot meet intelligently 
because they lack the very conditions 
which Binet describes. If adult pres- 
sure is applied, children acquire some- 
thing by conditioning or connection- 
ism, but these lower forms of learning 
are more conducive to immediate and 
later neurotic behavior than are the 
higher forms of learning of the mean- 
ingful, thoughtful, integrative type. 
The early behavior of a child is gen- 
erally impulsive. The behavior of a 
mature adult should be generally intel- 
ligent, not all of the time but most of 
the time and especially in the larger 
decisions of life. All experiences affect 
the development of the child toward 
improved thinking. No experiences are 
neutral, and young children have not 
learned how to protect themselves 
from the pressures for action which 
undermine thinking. Therefore, adults 
must see to it that no school practices 
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tend to keep children infantile by de- 
nying them the opportunity to become 
mature. 

8. Children must have plenty of op- 
portunity to work in we-relationships. 
They should develop experiences in 
working cooperatively on needs and 
purposes of group concern. This helps 
them to build security with one an- 
other, to socialize themselves, to under- 
stand the process of working in we- 
relationships, to see that the develop- 
ment of their own capacities is directly 
related to the over-all quality which is 
developing in their group. The teacher 
should spend much time transforming 
a group of individualists into a qualita- 
tive operating unity. And adults who 
work on committees know that the 
problem of developing we-relationships 
still persists. It takes time to discover 
common purposes and to determine the 
means of achieving them, to see where 
each member can work most effec- 
tively, to locate and utilize special 
abilities advantageously, and to arrive 
at a quality of group action which was 
not conceived at the outset by any one 
individual and probably would not 
have been recognized by him had he 
been working alone. There is a strong 
social awareness and an improved self- 
discipline which come through such 
action. It is the discipline of practical 
judgment rather than of academic 
knowledge; of intelligent social-moral 
conduct rather than of adherence to 
imposed creeds; of belief that people 
can by deliberative action improve the 
quality of living rather than of search- 
ing for improvement in external and 
uncontrollable sources. The school 


does little or nothing directly to de- 
velop such qualitative relationships. It 
Operates as an aggregate group which 
is a sum of individuals, not as a pur- 
poseful qualitative unity. And yet 
qualitative unity is the priceless in- 
gredient of individual personality, of 
family life, of classroom practice, of 
national affairs, and of world relation- 
ships. 

9. Children must have aid in clarify- 
ing their meanings. A meaning is a 
personalized learning. It is not an ob- 
jective fact or body of knowledge. It 
is the creative assimilation or integra- 
tion of such facts and knowledges into 
the personality of the individual. It is 
his interpretation of a situation. Mean- 
ings are sources of action. Facts are not. 
They must be personalized to get into 
the stream of behavior. Thus the qual- 
ity of meanings is a clue to quality of 
action. Children have cloudy mean- 
ings. Those that are derived from 
secondhand experience are much more 
gross and unreliable than those which 
they derive from firsthand experience. 
To aid children to improve their mean- 
ings a teacher must work within the 
purposes and experiences of the child. 
He must help children to see how to 
study, test, and remake meanings. The 
lack of such help promotes prejudice, 
bigotry, domination, and control by 
force. Security in the process of build- 
ing better meanings leads to open- 
mindedness, tolerance, and intelligent 
change. To develop better meanings, 
children must be free to express those 
which they accept without fear of op- 
pression. Many adults have been in 
groups where their meanings were not 
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welcomed, were by-passed, were con- 
sidered inferior or inadequate. From 
the first grade to the university the 
school is well organized to keep pupils 
from expressing their own meanings. 
And because of this the teacher loses 
the opportunity to help them build 
sounder ones. Many of their meanings 
the teacher would not feel free to study 
with the pupils as they do not fall 
within her subject. So the pupils do 
the best they can alone, while fearing 
the results of adult judgment. 

10. Children must have aid in dis- 
tinguishing between a world of reality 
and a world of phantasy. It is natural 
that children live in the two worlds. 
To them both are real. And no parent 
or teacher should try to eliminate 
either. Eventually, however, children 
must see the differences between 
phantasy and reality and must relate 
them so that the world of fiction be- 
comes an enjoyable support to the real 
world, not a place to escape from the 
rigors and hardships of everyday liv- 
ing. When the two worlds are con- 
fused, children and adults are likely to 
substitute daydreaming for intelligent 
action, prejudice for fair play, harsh 
treatment for sympathetic understand- 
ing, and egocentric behavior for social- 
moral judgment. A kindly, sympa- 
thetic, tolerant, understanding world 
of reality in childhood is the best 
guarantee against morbid escape mech- 
anism in later life. 

1. Children must understand the 
process of learning, of working rela- 
tionships with others, of cooperative 
resolution of their problems. By the 
time a pupil has finished high school 


he has acquired a process of learning 
in all its varied aspects. To many pupils 
this means getting power over the 
other fellow in the same way that the 
teacher has had power over him for 
twelve years. Too many of them think 
of learning as completing an assign- 
ment on time without any outward 
show of resentment. Such pupils are 
ill-equipped to meet the immediate and 
future problems of living which they 
must face. While the knowledge es- 
sentials are soon forgotten the process 
of learning still continues. And each 
pupil should be definitely conscious of 
what it is, how it affects his life, and 
how he can use it to improve his living 
in the future. Throughout his school 
years he should live in a cooperative 
environment where he will understand 
the process of learning, believe in it, 
accept it, and practice it. In later years, 
by rearing its own families in this 
better learning atmosphere, the next 
younger generation will realize its 
infinite possibilities of improvement 
over the older generation. 


RELATION OF OLD TO NEW 
ESSENTIALS 


Some of the essentials of a sound 
education for children, youth, and 
adults have been discussed above. The 
essentials enumerated are not taught as 
subjects. They are not discrete parts 
of a curriculum to be fitted together 
into an educational program. Rather 
each represents a quality in the total 
life of the individual. When all of 
these qualities are present the life is 
good. When any one of them is lacking 
the life is thereby impoverished. But 
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many readers are wondering what has 
happened to reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, and the other traditional essentials. 
Are they eliminated? Of course not. 
Children will learn to read, to write, 
to add. They will learn many things 
about the history and geography of the 
world in which they live. They will 
still be curious about the physical uni- 
verse, where the stars came from and 
what is in the center of the earth. They 
will continue to enjoy fairy stories and 
to write fanciful or documentary plays 
of their own. But these learnings are 
all secondary to the more important 
ones enumerated. Reading cannot un- 
dermine security and develop sound 
maturity. Arithmetic cannot lower 
the status of a child in his group and 
help him develop desirable human re- 
lationships. History cannot become a 
memorization of isolated facts and 
thereby restrict the opportunity to 
build intelligence in some more real 
experience in that same amount of 


time. Geography cannot be a lifeless 
survey of the physical and economic 
conditions of the universe, while rob- 
bing the children of the opportunity to 
plan their own educational program 
around their own needs by cooperative 
study and action. Science cannot stress 
facts, generalizations, and scientific 
method, while leaving the children no 
time to develop the discipline of prac- 
tical judgment in meeting the problems 
of daily living. The writer does not 
disparage the value of some of the sub- 
ject essentials which have concerned 
educators in the past. He is only offer- 
ing a way of achieving them by cen- 
tering attention on the new human 
essentials. For the developing quality 
in human beings determines the 
quality of their learning of the non- 
human subject matter. Great improve- 
ment is possible in such quality. Let us 
help the children achieve it both for 
themselves now and for the better 
world which they will build. 
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Mental Health of Children—Whose 
Responsibility? 


GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, #EACHERS COLLEGE 


PECIFIC mental breakdown is rela- 
Stively nonexistent during childhood 
and only slightly more in evidence dur- 
ing early adolescence. This fact, 
coupled with the preoccupation of 
parents and teachers with the educa- 
tion of children and youth, has pro- 
duced a situation in which no definite 
planning by home or school is done 
for conservation of the mental health 
of children from birth to maturity. 

From the opening of the twentieth 
century to the present time, medicine 
and education have succeeded in creat- 
ing in the lay public a marked aware- 
ness of physical health of children with 
emphasis upon prevention of ill health. 
America is gratified by her progress in 
maintaining sound physical health 
among the children of the nation. No 
such gratification is justified in rela- 
tion to mental health, and yet con- 
servation of mental health during the 
period of childhood and youth is fully 
as important as maintaining physical 
health. We know that the predominant 
cause of every mental illness lies in 
maladjustment of the individual to his 
social group developed during the 
years of immaturity. Some maladjust- 
ments start in early childhood, others 
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during the adolescent years. The child 
or adolescent may seem irritable, 
lonely, “difficult to handle,” or tense. 
These are maladjustments which fre- 
quently become more severe during 
early adult life and constitute a real 
handicap to the individual in his per- 
sonal relations at home and in the busi- 
ness world. Whether or not a specific 
mental illness develops, varying de- 
grees of incapacity result far too fre- 
quently for complacence on the part 
of parents, educators, and physicians. 

Some facts regarding mental illness 
may help to emphasize the seriousness 
of the situation, for indeed any condi- 
tion that handicaps as large a percent- 
age of people as do neurosis and psy- 
chosis warrants the term serious. 

It has been reliably estimated that of 
the 7,000 infants born each day in the 
United States, about 270 (or 1 in 26) 
eventually become incapacitated by ab- 
normalities of the mind. It is known 
that 75,000 new patients are admitted 
annually to the state institutions for the 
insane. There are twice as many hos- 
pital cases of schizophrenia as of 
tuberculosis.* In this country there are 


1E. A. Stricker and F. G. Ebaugh, Practical 
Clinical Psychiatry, The Blakiston Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
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more beds in public hospitals devoted 
to those who are mentally sick than to 
all classes of the physically sick 
combined. 

One of the most gratifying rewards 
of public health programs has been the 
early detection and treatment of tu- 
berculosis. Through education of the 
public, routine use of the skin tubercu- 
lin tests as gross screening, and use of 
X rays in doubtful cases, detection of 
active tuberculosis in the early stages 
has ensured cure for thousands of 
people. Detection of incipient or active 
maladjustment is also possible through 
the use of gross screening processes. 
The earlier in the child’s life maladjust- 
ment is recognized the more economi- 
cal is cure, in terms of both time and 
money. Modern knowledge in medi- 
cine has almost succeeded in spiking 
the old wives’ tale subscribed to by the 
lay public that “children will outgrow 
a physical weakness.” Similar effort 
must be made to eradicate from the 
thinking of the lay public the idea that 
a maladjusted school age child will be 
a well-adjusted adolescent or adult. 
Children do not outgrow emotional 
maladjustments any more than they 
outgrow physical weakness. 


EVIDENCES OF MALADJUSTMENT 
IN CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


There are many methods of gross 
screening to determine emotional mal- 
adjustment of children and youth in 
our schools. Teachers and parents, un- 
der the leadership of a person trained 
in the field of education and with a 
wide knowledge of human behavior, 
may evaluate adjustment of children 


with little awareness on the part of the 
children that this is being done. 

One very obvious type of malad- 
justed child is the misfit. Every teacher 
has one or more of these in her class, 
In almost every family there is one 
member who has to receive special con- 
sideration if upsets are to be avoided. 
Any child who is markedly different 
from his classmates or from members 
of his family over a period of years 
begins to lose self-confidence. He be- 
gins to feel that there is something 
about him that is eccentric and “in- 
curable,” and automatically he begins 
to build up protective behavior to hide 
this seemingly incurable aspect of him- 
self. If he finds that he is queer in a 
social situation, he may begin to avoid 
any social situation that is uncomfort- 
able, or, in order to hide his discomfort 
in the social situation, he may “act the 
clown,” be absolutely compliant to the 
wishes of other members of the group, 
or force his presence on a group when 
he is not wanted. Even superficial ob- 
servation of the behavior of a child or 
adult who is a misfit will show some 
defense behavior to meet discomfort 
in the area of maladjustment. The de- 
fense behavior may take the form of 
withdrawal, diverting attention from 
the main issue, tackling the situation 
with intense effort, or passively con- 
forming to the wishes of others. Be- 
cause the use of any of these defenses 
by a person brings him no fundamen- 
tal satisfaction, self-confidence is de- 
creased. Only give and take relations 
between people who accept one an- 
other as respectable and desirable com- 
pany create self-confidence. 
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MENTAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 


Behavior that can be classified as 
defensive and indicative of maladjust- 
ment is often the subject of discussion 
by teachers and parents, and indeed 
this type of behavior is regarded with 
approval, provided it is not too ex- 
treme. The child who goes along with 
the group, accepts unquestioningly the 
dictates of parents and teachers, and is 
in general a conformist is praised for 
being “good.” Little recognition is 
taken of the resulting loss of initiative, 
spontaneity, or real personality, and all 
too frequently an accompanying in- 
crease in tension and solemnity. Life 
becomes laborious indeed if an indi- 
vidual, for the sake of security, tries to 
please everyone. We have learned to 
our sorrow in international relations 
that appeasement is hazardous. It is 
equally hazardous in personal relation- 
ships. 

Probably the type of defensive be- 
havior that reaps the greatest reward 
in terms of the individual’s protection 
and of praise from adults is that of 
tackling a problem. We approve of a 
child who works hard on a problem 
and refuses to recognize that he is 
“beaten.” And yet the hard work is so 
often accompanied by fear that little 
improvement results from the effort. 
The child who is a slow learner in 
academic subjects frequently adopts 
the “work hard” attitude. How often 
have we heard the comment, “Poor 
thing, she works so hard but accom- 
plishes so little.” Again and again we 
see children who have studied their 
spelling lesson at night, have been 
“heard” by their mother just before 
leaving for school and yet, when the 
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spelling lesson is given at school, mis- 
spell many words. Under these condi- 
tions the teacher feels hopeless, the 
parent feels hopeless, and the child feels 
both hopeless and helpless. No amount 
of tutoring will correct the situation, 
only remedial work on the cause of the 
fear which is at the root of poor 
achievement in spelling will be of use. 
Under what conditions was the “work 
hard” defensive behavior developed? 

At this point we should consider 
when such behavior as working hard, 
conforming to the social group, with- 
drawing, or hiding one’s discomfort is 
normal. In America we have great re- 
spect for the hard worker. Certainly, 
working for a desired end is commend- 
able, but it is important to differentiate 
between organized, reasonable effort 
toward a goal within one’s ability, in 
harmony with balanced living, and 
tense, unreasonable effort out of har- 
mony with attainment of normal satis- 
factions in living. Unreasonable em- 
phasis upon work always creates an 
unbalance demanding either undue ex- 
penditure of energy or limited partici- 
pation in other activities of life. Many 
business and professional men and 
women achieve success at the sacrifice 
of health, satisfactory family relations, 
or friendships. 

Another method of gross screening 
to determine the degree of mental 
health of a child is to list minor illnesses 
that have occurred during a school 
year. Children who are absent from 
school frequently because of colds, 
stomach upsets, or fatigue are prone to 
be underweight, nervous children. 
Nervous tension invariably indicates 
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that a child is feeling pressure from 
his environment as a result of some in- 
adequacy on his part. Even a normal 
child may try to avoid a particularly 
difficult situation in school by “playing 
sick,” but since he will do this 
only under extraordinary circum- 
stances no significance need be attached 
to such behavior. Chronic absenteeism, 
on the other hand, indicates that a child 
is being depleted either emotionally or 
physically by demands made upon him 
or by deficiencies in his environment. 
A parent or teacher who looks upon 
chronic illness as a danger signal of 
emotional maladjustment may help a 
child regain emotional equilibrium by 
checking his daily schedule to see how 
many difficult situations he is being re- 
quired to meet. The situation to which 
a particular child is responding with 
tension may arise in home or in school. 
Common causes are inequalities in suc- 
cess of brothers or sisters, standards of 
behavior in home or school that are too 
mature for the child, too great demands 
on his physical strength, social rela- 
tions among his playmates that place 
him at a disadvantage, and inability to 
meet some school requirement. 

One of the most common indications 
of maladjustment is a marked discrep- 
ancy between capacity and achieve- 
ment. Again and again we find children 
who give every evidence of mental 
alertness yet fail to make normal prog- 
ress in academic work. This type of 
maladjustment becomes more serious 
the longer it continues. No child can 
maintain his self-confidence in the face 
of repeated failure. Though some of 
these children may gain success in busi- 


ness or social life after they leave 
school, there remains, nevertheless, a 
vulnerable area of inferiority for which 
they attempt to compensate. The years 
of discomfort or misery spent in school 
are left behind but not forgotten. Also 
there must be reckoned the loss to so- 
ciety of the unused ability of people 
who, because of emotional maladjust- 
ment, are unable to utilize their abili- 
ties. 

The mental health of children may 
be conserved by gross screening of 
emotional adjustment of the individual. 
Prevention of emotional maladjustment 
is being accomplished by observing 
those rules of mental hygiene that in- 
sure healthy emotional growth. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MAINTE- 
NANCE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental health is maintained through 
enjoyment of two inalienable rights of 
birth—the right to physical care that 
assures healthy growth and the right 
to love and understanding from par- 
ents. Minimum rules for health care of 
children and youth are so well known 
that they will not be discussed here. 
The right of every child to the love of 
his family has so many implications 
that it seems advisable to give consid- 
erable space to this requirement of 
mental health. 


Sincere love for a child is demon-’ 


strated to him in many ways, among 
them: (1) physical care, (2) encour- 
agement and help in the use of his 
assets at each stage of life, (3) guidance 
in the acquisition of skills and habits 
necessary to successful social living, 
(4) understanding and support during 
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times of crisis. The majority of adults 
would agree that children have every 
right to expect the kind of treatment 
implied in the four criteria above, and 
many adults believe that they give evi- 
dence of their love for children in 
exactly the four areas mentioned. But 
the indications of maladjustment in 
children are proof that the good inten- 
tions of adults are falling short of ful- 
fillment. The shortcomings may be not 
in the intentions of the adults but in the 
relationship that they set up with chil- 
dren when attempting to carry out 
their intentions. A discussion of each of 
these four areas may help to clarify the 
personal relation aspect of mental 
health. 

The relation between physical care 
and a child’s feeling for his mother is 
very specific. Children are receiving 
good physical care when they are com- 
fortable. A feeding schedule adapted 
to the rhythm of an infant’s hunger is 
proof that ‘the people in his world are 
understanding and considerate of his 
feelings. A feeding schedule that allows 
the baby to feel intense hunger about 
which he can do nothing creates first 
a feeling of rage, then a feeling of 
impotence or helplessness if no allevia- 
tion of his hunger occurs when he ex- 
presses his anger. During adolescence, 
if a boy or girl is. loaded with obliga- 
tions in school w ork, social activities, 
or athletics he may become despond- 
ent, may give up trying to meet the 
demands made upon him, and, in 
either case, may harbor the feeling that 
parents and teachers are unjust to him 
and determined to make his life miser- 
able. Unawareness of his problems or 


lack of understanding by his parents or 
teachers of his inability to meet re- 
quirements indicates to an adolescent 
that his parents have ceased to love him 
because he is failing to “make good.” 
Children at any age feel great love 
for people who recognize their assets. 
Many a girl or boy will work for a 
neighbor at tasks that he would refuse 
to do at home. So often this is because 
the neighbor compliments him for the 
way he works or for his helpfulness in 
meeting the situation. Parents often 
neglect to give praise or express any 
appreciation for performance of duty. 
Teachers also tend to take the good 
work of children for granted and as- 
sume that emphasizing mistakes will 
encourage children to work harder to 
avoid them. The only way to prove 
that emphasis upon assets leads to bet- 
ter work and greater cooperation be- 
tween children and adults is to try it. 
All human beings regard approval by 
others as evidence of appreciation or 
“liking.” Children regard approval of 
parents as evidence of love. 
Acquisition of skills and habits nec- 
essary to social living gives poise 
and self-confidence to children if the 
acquisition is accompanied by emo- 
tional satisfaction. Children who know 
that their parents and teachers approve 
of them always reflect the considera- 
tion given to them through considera- 
tion for other people. These are the 
children whose skills and habits used in 
social living are sincere. Under these 
conditions acquisition of academic, 
social, or physical skills proceeds in 
natural sequence of maturity in terms 
of exposure to them. Children who re- 
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gard acquisition of skills as a tribulation 
placed upon them by adults avoid use 
of them as often as possible. They use 
the skills that are satisfying to them, 
but are slow in acquiring those that re- 
flect consideration of and cooperation 
with others. Parents who provide op- 
portunity for children to acquire skills 
based upon their interests and capacity 
give evidence of their appreciation of 
the value their child places upon them. 
On the other hand, parents and teach- 
ers who force children to acquire skills 
through self-conscious, painstaking ef- 
fort appear often to be requiring these 
for their own satisfaction rather than 
for the welfare of the children con- 
cerned. It is hard even in retrospect to 
feel that such pressure is an expression 
of love or consideration. 

Probably the greatest demonstration 
of real love for a child is through un- 
derstanding and support during a crisis. 
Oftentimes adults tend to underesti- 
mate a crisis in a child’s life. Such crises 
as having an undesirable part or no part 
in a school play, being teased because 
of style of clothes, and not being 
chosen in games may seem unimpor- 
tant to adults. The child who is confi- 
dent enough of his parents’ love or his 
teachers’ understanding to express his 
dismay over the situation is truly for- 
tunate. Support during such a crisis re- 
assures the child concerning his worth- 
whileness and gives him help in 
working out a solution of the particu- 
lar problem. A child who can under- 
stand, for instance, that the role he 
wished in the play was suited to a 
different kind of personality, not nec- 
essarily a better one, would be helped 


to recognize that individual differences 
are characteristic of people; that one’s 
ability may differ from that of another, 
but perhaps be no less “good.” 

The personal relationship between 
adults and children that is conducive 
to maintenance of mental health is one 
in which children are helped to meet 
reality. Every child normally desires to 
acquire knowledge, to learn socially ac- 
ceptable ways of behaving, to utilize 
his abilities. Any child who has lost 
these normal desires has been dis- 
couraged through negative emotional 
relationship with adults. In terms of 
relative influence, parents have the 
most significant influence and teachers 
have the next most significant, but 
from adolescence through maturity 
peers exert the greatest influence. 


MENTAL HEALTH—WHOSE 
RESPONSIBILITY? 


In the final analysis parents carry the 
greatest responsibility for the mental 
health as well as the physical health of 
their children. However, parents can- 
not be expected to fulfill this obliga- 
tion unless they have the knowledge 
and support of specialists trained in 
this area. Government agencies, public 
health workers, private physicians, and 
teachers have circulated facts about 
care of physical health. School health 
examinations are given periodically in 
the majority of our schools, and par- 
ents are advised concerning the care 
that is needed. Clinic service is pro- 
vided to correct physical difficulty. 

The elementary schools in each com- 
munity reach every child. In addition, 
they have responsibility for wholesome 
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growth of children during the second 
most crucial period of their lives—from 
five years of age to adolescence. The 
schools have not only an opportunity 
but an obligation to assume leadership 
in disseminating knowledge regarding 
the requirements for healthy mental 
development and for incorporating 
into the school program emotional re- 
lationships and opportunities for 
growth basic to sound mental health. 
In her daily contacts with children the 
classroom teacher is the primary agent 
in fostering or handicapping normal 
emotional adjustment. Many teachers 
are intuitively constructive in their 
relationships with children, but even 
these teachers would profit from 
knowledge regarding the emotional 


basis for behavior. Other teachers, 
often unintentionally, are having a de- 
structive influence upon emotional 
growth of the children in their classes. 
They need help immediately in under- 
standing the important role they oc- 
cupy in this all-important field. 

The community also carries a re- 
sponsibility for maintenance of mental 
health of both children and adults. 
This responsibility includes dissemina- 
tion of knowledge regarding mental 
hygiene, provision for development of 
educational practice conducive to 
maintenance of mental health, for pe- 
riodic checks upon condition of men- 
tal health of school children, and for 
services developed to correct malad- 
justment during the school years. 
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Progressive Education Association’s have been concentrated and some have M 
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schools and colleges. The Commission example, the University of Chicago lo 
on Teacher Education and other has sponsored separate workshops for D 
agencies engaged in cooperative ven- elementary and _ secondary _ school A 
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| tation with workshops. Many continue _ cerned with general education; Teach- | om 
| to be organized in connection with ers College, Columbia University, th 
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i ticular universities, colleges, or school and secondary school principals, and tc 
j systems. It might be added that the to college staff members interested in 
; name “‘workshop” has sometimes been _ teacher education. Sometimes attention ra 
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ter: Harvard, to illustrate, has had a 
series of workshops in the social 
studies; Teachers College in science 
teaching, the teaching of English and 
foreign languages as communication 
arts, and curriculum problems; and 
Chicago in human growth and develop- 
ment. The currently popular work- 
shops on intergroup relations—they 
will be in operation on numerous 
campuses this summer—represent an- 
other and somewhat different basis for 
organization. All of the programs that 
have been mentioned have been some- 
what specialized. But there have also 
been workshops, such as several spon- 
sored by the Commission on Teacher 
Education, that attracted people from 
various teaching and administrative 
categories concerned with a wide 
range of subject matter and other edu- 
cational problems. 

It should be pointed out that in such 
instances as those just mentioned, par- 
ticipants have been drawn from a wide 
geographical area, but workshops have 
also been successfully organized on a 
state-wide basis in New York, Georgia, 
Michigan, and Ohio, to name a few. 
And of great importance have been the 
local workshops arranged—in Denver, 
Des Moines, Greenville (S. C.), Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, and Spokane, 
for example—by school systems ‘for 
members of their own staffs. Sometimes 
these local workshops have become an- 
nual events; sometimes circumstances 
have made it more sensible for them 
to be held only occasionally. 

With respect to all the various ar- 
rangements that have been mentioned, 
it may be said that each has proved to 


have characteristic advantages for cer- 
tain purposes; no one pattern can be 
considered superior to the rest on all 
counts. But it should also be noted that, 
amid all the variety that has existed, 
there have been certain common char- 
acteristics, certain common lessons of 
experience, that justify generalization. 

A workshop is planned to provide a 
situation in which active teachers— 
including in that term educational 
workers who do not, as well as those 
who do, customarily perform class- 
room duties—can concentrate on the 
satisfaction of needs growing directly 
out of their professional work and so 
make direct progress toward the more 
effective discharge of their profes- 
sional functions. The starting point for 
the planning of each participant’s 
workshop experience is a problem—or 
possibly more than one—which has 
arisen in his working experience, and 
about which he wants to do something. 
Such a problem may be essentially per- 
sonal in the sense that deciding what 
to do about it lies largely within the 
individual’s power, for example the 
improvement of a course he offers and 
which he is free to modify. Or it may 
be a larger matter, a question, say, of 
some general curricular adjustment, 
decision respecting which must be 
shared by others at home. In the latter 
case, workshop participants often come 
as representatives of groups of asso- 
ciates who expect to benefit vicariously 
or at secondhand. Sometimes delega- 
tions from a given school or college 
bring to a workshop a common prob- 
lem for joint attack, in which case 
putting into action the decisions 
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reached becomes easier still. This type 
of situation is naturally most prevalent 
in those workshops that are established 
by particular school systems and at- 
tended by considerable proportions of 
their teachers, but it was also very usual 
at the workshops sponsored by the 
Southern Cooperative Study, and oc- 
casions at both Stanford and Claremont 
come to mind when the principal and 
virtually all the teachers from particu- 
lar schools attended in a body. 

The object of those responsible for 
planning and conducting a workshop 
must obviously be to provide resources 
and a setting suitable to the accom- 
plishment by the participants of such 
purposes as have just been described. 
With individual problems the focus of 
concern, trust in the individual a cardi- 
nal principle, and the encouragement 
of individual self-confidence and en- 
terprise a leading aim, it is obviously 
impossible for a workshop program to 
be standardized or wholly set in ad- 
vance. Its development, both as it 
touches all workshop members and 
as it is variously adjusted to the needs 
and purposes of particular individuals, 
must necessarily be an affair in which 
both staff and attendants participate. 
Yet if patterns are not to be fixed in 
advance, means for the creation of pat- 
terns—and of patterns of excellence— 
must, of course, be provided. 

Of first importance is selection of a 
workshop staff. These persons, ordi- 
narily accounting for approximately 
10 to 15 per cent (exclusive of secre- 
taries) of the workshop attendance, 
must possess appropriate knowledge, 
have had appropriate experience, and 


be capable of employing appropriate 
methods. Before selecting them, it is 
desirable that workshop directors 
should know as much as possible about 
prospective participants and their 
problems. Fortified with such informa- 
tion, which it has become customary 
to seek well in advance, leaders are able 
to choose staff members whose general 
range of preparation is relevant to the 
demands likely to be made upon them. 
Such preparation should include—in 
the case of each individual if possible— 
wide knowledge, theoretical grasp, and 
practical experience. It has been usual 
to provide staffs on which both college 
and university teachers and _ leaders 
from the schools have been represented, 

Equally important, and harder to ob- 
tain, is experience in working on a 
genuinely participant basis. To a con- 
siderable extent, a workshop as a whole 
has to be created as it proceeds, by staff 
and student members cooperating. 
Moreover, in working with individuals 
and small groups of attendants it is 
essential that the staff be able to find 
common ground, establish a friendly 
relationship conducive to a two-way 
flow of ideas, and enlarge the willing- 
ness of those they aid to trust them- 
selves and act courageously upon their 
convictions. Persons who have been ac- 
customed to operating more or less in- 
dependently within predetermined and 
familiar patterns, to offering “their 
own” courses, to presenting their own 
systematic and often highly theoretical 
formulations of subject matter and 
leaving it largely to their students to 
make applications to their particular 
situations sometimes find workshop 
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methods trying and even confusing. 
Many have successfully made the ad- 
justment, however, and, as a result, 
have found new and greater satisfac- 
tions in a teaching-learning situation 
which is more participant, more dy- 
namic, and more influential upon action 
than that with which they have been 
familiar. 

It has been found valuable to bring 
workshop staffs together several days 
before the formal opening. Oppor- 
tunity is thus provided for study of 
the records and statements of purpose 
of those who are to participate, for 
discussion of general workshop policy 
and further development of plans, for 
laying foundations of mutual under- 
standing and regard, for checking and 
preparing facilities, for getting set to 
go. During the actual workshop period, 
staff meetings are held at frequent in- 
tervals. On these occasions progress is 
evaluated, suggestions for improve- 
ment are weighed, individual difficul- 
ties are reported and suggestions for 
overcoming them are offered, and the 
needs of particular participants and 
ways and means of better serving them 
are considered. It is usual, also, to es- 
tablish promptly a workshop planning 
committee on which both attendants 
and staff are represented. The mem- 
bers of this body keep their ears to the, 
ground, hear complaints, receive sug- 
gestions, consider ways and means of 
effecting improvements, convey pro- 
posals to individuals, and make de- 
cisions bearing on general matters. 

The first few days, even the first 
week of a workshop is likely to be de- 
voted to orientation and exploration. 


Small groups of individuals with simi- 
lar purposes are formed under staff 
leadership. Here, and also in personal 
conferences with one or more staft 
members, problems are presented, 
workshop resources are examined, and 
plans for individual and group action 
during the ensuing weeks are refined. 
Invariably some participants are hazy 
concerning the problems they wish to 
tackle, while others have too limited 
vision. It takes time to deal thought- 
fully with all these situations—to ex- 
amine them together, and to agree 
upon the best possible aims under all 
the circumstances and the best possible 
procedures for attaining those aims. 
The pattern of activities designed to 
forward professional concerns nat- 
urally varies from workshop to work- 
shop and from individual to individual 
within a workshop. The most usual 
elements, however, are group meetings, 
individual conferences, and independ- 
ent study. Groups of persons with sim- 
ilar interests are formed and provided 
with leadership. Sometimes they find it 
helpful to hold meetings daily through- 
out the entire workshop period, but 
sometimes it seems better to meet less 
often, or to subdivide, or even to dis- 
band. Moreover, it is always possible 
to form new groups after the work- 
shop is under way and further contacts 
among participants, further definition 
of needs, and increased understanding 
of available resources reveal the advan- 
tage of such procedure. The flexibility 
that all this implies is an essential ele- 
ment in good workshop practice. 
Ordinarily each participant is as- 
signed for continuous guidance to some 
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one staff member, but others are avail- 
able for conference purposes, and 
sometimes more work may be done 
with one of these than with the official 
adviser. Not infrequently, a partici- 
pant finds close association with some 
other attendant—some person of more 
or differing experience, or of greater 
insight and analytical powers—to be 
particularly valuable. Indeed, the char- 
acter of a successful workshop is such 
that all present, “students” and staff 
alike, may teach as well as learn. 

As has already been implied, work- 
shops have seldom offered courses of 
systematic lectures or comparable 
formal instruction. Some, however, 
have found it profitable to make some- 
thing of this character available or to 
advise certain participants to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities of this nature 
offered in the regular summer session 
on the campus. This was true at the 
workshop on human growth and de- 
velopment at the University of Chi- 
cago, for example, where several short 
series of lectures presenting basic 
scientific concepts proved useful. It 
seems clear that such experience may 
prove the most effective means for 
some teachers at some times to increase 
their ability to perform their profes- 
sional tasks well. The main thing here, 
as with all other aspects of a workshop 
program, is that each participant’s per- 
sonal share of responsibility for identi- 
fying his own problems, recognizing 
his own needs, charting his own course, 
framing and carrying through his own 
plan of professional action should be 
understood and, indeed, emphasized. 
Thus his independent activity is of cen- 


tral importance—independent, though 
it will be influenced (but not thereby 
made less his own) by the friendly ad- 
vice and criticism of others and by 
stimulating contacts with records of 
the thought and experience of others. 

This leads to reference to the impor- 
tance of nonhuman resources at work- 
shops that may contribute to profes- 
sional growth. While personal contacts 
are emphasized, this does not imply any 
idea that they are all that is necessary. 
Library facilities are essential, and a 
great deal of reading is done—more, 
many workshop members have testi- 
fied, than at usual summer sessions. 
Such reading feeds discussion, in 
groups and conferences, where it is 
critically treated. Staff members and 
fellow students offer suggestions for 
its extension. The range is customarily 
from theoretical treatises to simple ac- 
counts of actual practice in particular 
teaching situations. Films and record- 
ings are also often available. In many 
cases, Moreover, opportunity is pro- 
vided for observation in adjacent 
schools and for excursions to surround- 
ing communities. 

During the workshop period a series 
of general meetings is usually held. 
Some of these are devoted to the con- 
sideration of questions of workshop 
operation, some to good-fellowship (of 
which more later), and some to listen- 
ing to speeches and panel presentations 
or to the discussion of matters of gen- 
eral professional or broader concern. 
Numerous problems are involved in 
planning meetings of the last-named 
type—selecting subjects, deciding how 
often meetings will be held, and choos- 
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ing speakers and panel participants, for 
example. It is perhaps well not to plan 
very many in advance. The workshop 
planning committee, once established, 
can best gauge the demand, and speak- 
ers are ordinarily not too difficult to 
obtain. The workshop group itself 
provides a first resource, the staff of 
the host institution another, and there 
are often present distinguished visitors 
who may be “drafted” to appear at 
workshop meetings. 

As a workshop draws to a close, par- 
ticipants are ordinarily expected to 
evaluate their experience and formulate 
their views (with reasons) regarding 
the progress they have made. Since 
most of them will have been engaged 
on problems growing out of their reg- 
ular working situations, documentary 
evidence of accomplishment in the way 
of course units developed or other 
types of written plan for action to be 
taken in the fall are likely to be avail- 
able. These may be individual or, in 
the case of committees of colleagues 
working together, group products. In 
any case, such papers, as well as im- 
pressions formed in the intimacy of 
workshop relationships, provide par- 
ticipants and staff alike with the means 
of estimating quantity and quality of 
accomplishment. Such evaluation is 
important to those responsible for the 
conduct of the workshop (in that 
revealed strengths and weaknesses may 
lead to improvements another year) 
and also to individual participants. It 
is worth the while of each attendant 
to be able to estimate his progress, and 
to the staff this is necessary if ques- 


tions of credit-granting are involved. 

The novel character of much in 
workshop practice has caused some 
issues to be raised regarding the 
granting of graduate school credit for 
such experience. These issues seem 
now to have been settled favorably by 
most of the outstanding graduate 
schools, although it is still customary to 
place some limits on the amount of 
workshop credit that can be counted 
toward fulfillment of requirements for 
advanced degrees. The testimony of 
most participants has been that their 
workshop experience has contributed 
more to their professional growth than 
other comparable forms of in-service 
teacher education. If we believe such 
contribution to be the test of workshop 
education, and if we are prepared to 
trust the judgment of the individuals 
most involved—confirmed, it may be 
added, by the later judgment of their 
colleagues and administrative associates 
—university recognition of the value 
of such work seems wholly justified. 
But of course those who, without 
necessarily doubting the value to the 
individual of workshop experience, 
take a restricted view of the kind of 
accomplishment for which university 
credit should be awarded, or who are 
skeptical about the adequacy of the 
evidence provided regarding the quan- 
tity and quality of accomplishment in 
general, naturally arrive at other con- 
clusions. The whole complicated issue 
of the proper functions of an institu- 
tion of higher learning is involved, as 
is the equally complicated question of 
the whole credit system. It is perhaps 
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worth mentioning that a surprisingly 
large proportion of workshop attend- 
ants have not been interested in credit. 
Some colleges and universities now 
see workshops as part of year-long 
programs to assist teachers in their ef- 
forts at continuous in-service growth 
and this arrangement is finding favor 
in a growing number of school 
systems. By expanding field-service 
activities in their respective areas in 
term time, campus representatives are 
able to continue relationships with 
former workshop participants and to 
begin relationships with prospective 
ones. This has the advantage of in- 
creasing the staff members’ under- 
standing of school working situations 
and of encouraging general continuity 
of effort. Simultaneously some school 
systems are taking the initiative by 
sponsoring local workshops on their 
own grounds, though usually in co- 
operation with neighboring institutions 
of higher learning and always with 
staffs that include persons from out- 
side the immediate community. 
These tendencies are evidently sen- 
sible, but they have raised some in- 
teresting problems. The traditional 
summer school has catered to persons 
upon whom individually has rested 
the responsibility of paying the charges 
for the services from which they have 
benefited. These charges have been 
relatively high, since it has not been 
the custom to apply income from en- 
dowment to summer session costs, at 
any rate in the amount that it is 
applied in term time. But workshop 
emphases on the working situations 
from which participants come, the 


related interest of school system ad- 
ministrators and their desire to see 
representatives selected for workshop 
experience on grounds other than mere 
personal means and initiative, and the 
tendency of workshops to become 
bound up with year-round programs 
for teacher growth and school im- 
provement have raised doubts con- 
cerning the satisfactoriness of the 
customary arrangement. The teachers 
who would benefit most by workshop 
experience, and who because of it 
would be most likely to prove helpful 
to their colleagues in term-time efforts 
to improve the work of their schools 
or systems, are not necessarily the ones 
who, by reason of eagerness for an 
advanced degree and of the accumula- 
tion of savings, are ready and able to 
pay the necessary bills out of their 
own pockets. The experience of the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
of other agencies that have subsidized 
workshop attendance has demonstrated 
this clearly. 

One response to the dilemma thus 
posed has been a tendency on the part 
of school authorities to increase ap- 
propriations for programs of system 
improvement through the in-service 
growth of personnel. The examples of 
Des Moines, Denver, Philadelphia, 
Greenville, S. C., Corpus Christi, and 
Shreveport come to mind. One leading 
superintendent, after experience with 
such expenditures, has expressed the 
opinion that 1 per cent of a system’s 
budget should be allocated to purposes 
of in-service education. The funds that 
have been appropriated have been used 
for a variety of purposes which can- 
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not be fully considered here. But men- 
tion must be made of their application 
to the support of local workshops— 
increasingly at no charge to partic- 
ipants from their own system—or to 
sharing (at least) the expenses of 
designated teachers for attendance at 
workshops elsewhere. Sometimes ar- 
rangements of this last nature have 
been worked out directly with the 
colleges or universities sponsoring the 
workshops in question. Nor have such 
institutions been insensible of the prob- 
lem under discussion, and some have 
provided scholarships as a partial solu- 
tion. It should be added that there is 
some disposition to hold that individ- 
uals who seek and receive academic 
credit should expect to foot the bill, 
but in the case of individuals who lack 
funds for the purpose this reasoning 
is hardly satisfactory. It is too early 
to prophesy what the final solution will 
be, but that considerable change in 
the traditional set-up must occur seems 
certain. 

What has been said up to this point 
regarding workshops has been de- 
signed to convey an adequate impres- 
sion of their more general char- 
acteristics and, at the same time, to 
emphasize what experience has revealed 
as being most valuable about them as 
instruments for the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. They have been con- 
cerned with aiding individuals to gain 
professional growth by studying how 
to improve professional practice; they 
have encouraged the close relating of 
such study to subsequent responsible 
action in the working situation. They 
have emphasized personal responsi- 


bility for both thought and action, but 
they have emphasized equally the re- 
lationships in which each person bears 
a part. This latter they have done in 
two ways and for two reasons. 

The first way has been through 
emphasis on the reality and impor- 
tance of the relationships that char- 
acterize any school system—of any 
teacher with pupils, colleagues, admin- 
istrators, parents, and other representa- 
tives of the community. Workshops 
have encouraged teachers to come to 
them not merely as individuals but also 
as representatives of others who share 
common duties, and to prepare them- 
selves to work, upon their return, in 
concert with those others. Second, 
workshops have emphasized the values 
of human relationships in their own 
operation—they have sought to en- 
courage and facilitate general par- 
ticipation, to function as enterprises in 
the planning and conduct of which all 
may share. 

The first reason for doing all this is, 
of course, that such relationships exist, 
and that the improvement of teaching 
and of teacher education requires that 
individuals understand and accept them 
and learn how to work effectively 
within them. The second reason is that, 
through the improvement of relation- 
ships with others and through success- 
ful participation in group enterprises, 
the individual teacher gains courage 
and self-confidence that build an inner 
freedom and lead to a general enlarge- 
ment of creative powers. In this con- 
nection it should be stated that one 
of the most striking and valuable con- 
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been the development of new leader- 
ship. School and college faculty mem- 
bers who previously had exercised little 
influence in their home situations have 
returned from workshops with ideas, 
enthusiasm, and skill in group methods 
that have resulted in their rapidly be- 
coming stimulating forces for general 
improvement. There is no doubt that 
on almost every local staff there are 
unrecognized persons who, if their 
imagination could be touched and 
their courage kindled, would become 
new and challenging voices. The fact 
that so many former workshop mem- 
bers have attained this role is con- 
vincing evidence of the value of work- 
shop experience. 

Many of the seemingly less serious 
characteristics of workshop practice 
have definitely contributed to attain- 
ment of the purposes suggested in the 
preceding paragraphs. The relationship 
essential to cooperative accomplish- 
ment is that of mutual understanding 
and mutual trust. Such a relationship 
requires a degree of friendly acquaint- 
ance that will permit barriers to be 
lowered and individuals to give them- 
selves away. The workshop setting, 
leisure for spontaneous conversations, 
opportunities to eat and play together— 
staff and “students” alike—and aban- 
donment of irrelevant formalities may 
all contribute markedly to the attain- 
ment of basic ends. It is for these rea- 
sons that workshop planners have de- 
liberately sought locations of beauty, 
have concerned themselves with provi- 
sions for recreation and social inter- 
course, and have planned arrangements 
that would make getting acquainted 


easy and natural. If, under such circum- 
stances, a meticulous observance of the 
rules of formal dress and address has 
tended to be replaced by resort to com- 
fortable attire and the dropping of 
titles (or even the use of first names! ), 
this has been the normal consequence 
of feelings of friendliness and not grim 
policy. 

In conclusion, it is important to 
speak of the degree to which provi- 
sion for activities in the field of the arts 
has been found of value in workshop 
experience. The reasons for such provi- 
sion have been various and not always 
too clear. There was the conviction that 
studio activities—painting, modeling, 
weaving, dancing, music-making, and 
the like—would provide a superior 
type of recreation and contribute to 
the getting-acquainted process. There 
was the belief that teachers, in com- 
mon with most contemporaries in other 
fields, were skewed on the analytical 
and verbal sides and that experience in 
creation through the use of media 
other than words would tend to restore 
the balance. There was the idea that 
many would benefit from learning at 
firsthand what children experience 
when they attempt artistic expression, 
and that some might be encouraged 
and enabled to assist such expression 
by children even though they were 
not “art teachers.” 

Attempts to act upon such views have 
varied. The evidence shows, however, 
that the efforts have been valuable and 
appreciated. The percentage of work- 
shop attendants who have seized op- 
portunities for participation in studio 
activities has been high. The testimony 
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regarding the satisfactions gained from 
the experience is general and con- 
vincing. Its contribution to the relaxa- 
tion of tensions and to the promotion 
of friendly acquaintance is clear. Ef- 
fects on subsequent behavior in the 
classroom are less evident. Some un- 
suspected but unmistakable talents have 
been revealed; some serious work has 
been accomplished. But it is probably 
fair to say that, by and large, an in- 
dulgence of the play instinct rather 
than a serious study or practice of the 
arts has been facilitated. Further ex- 
perimentation with the arts in work- 
shops is called for, experimentation 
designed to preserve the values already 
demonstrated and at the same time to 
guard against too light an assessment 
of one of man’s noblest fields of 
endeavor. 
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tions recounting the experience of the 
Progressive Education Association: W. Car- 
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(Progressive Education Association, New 
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FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS IN EDUCATION* 


hom relation of the Federal Government 
to the states in the field of education 
has long been a matter of great interest to 
members of the teaching profession and to 
students of public administration. From the 
very beginning of our history, the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to par- 
ticipate in the support of public education 
has been acknowledged. In the early period, 
grants of land and of money were made to 
the states without any significant control 
being exercised by the Federal Government. 
More recently, the trends have been toward 
very much larger support from the Fed- 
eral Government and greater control. The 
Problems and Policies Committee of the 
American Council on Education and the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association discussed 
this matter over a period of years. They 
were fortunate in securing the services of 
Dr. John K. Norton, who drafted the 
original memorandum and was responsible 
for the revisions and extensions of the 
document which has recently been made 
available. It is noteworthy that these two 
bodies, representing the very highest type 
of leadership in the determination of policy 
for American education, should have been 
able to agree on the fundamental principles 
concerned in federal and state relations in 
education. 

The fundamental thesis of the document 
is that one need not accept the conclusion 
that centralization is inevitable. It is stated, 
and properly so, that “new factors in con- 


temporary civilization require closer or- 
ganization and increased centralization in 
some areas of life” and “other areas can be 
permitted to come under central control 
only at our peril.” In line with this thesis 
the document proposes that it is reasonable 
and possible to have the Federal Govern- 
ment participate in the support of educa- 
tion while maintaining the control and 
administration of schools in the several states 
and in the localities within them. The 
dangers involved in federal control and 
administration are well developed and ex- 
amples are given out of our recent history. 
The functions that the Federal Govern- 
ment should exercise by way of leadership 
are clearly indicated. 

It is proposed that the Federal Office of 
Education be further developed and be 
made the center of all activities having to 
do with the relationship of the Federal 
Government to the states in the field of 
education. It is proposed, as well, that a 
federal education commission of outstanding 
citizens be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate for long and over- 
lapping terms. This body would be charged 
with the responsibility of developing “a 
grand conception of the possibilities of 
education as an instrument of progress in 
a dynamic industrial democracy.” It would 
have other functions more or less like those 
commonly associated with state and city 
boards of education. 

All students of educational administration 
should read the document in order that 


* Problems and Policies Committee, American Council on Education, and Educational Policies Commission, National 


Education Association of the United States and the 


ican Association of School Administrators. March 1945. 
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they may be in a position to warn the 
American people with regard to the im- 
plications of the trend toward federalization 
of education in the United States and in 
order that they may be able to propose 
policies and procedures by which citizens 
may resist this dangerous trend. It is 


equally important to find in the document 
the acknowledgment of the need of a strong 
and well-developed agency of education in 
the Federal Government as well as the 
acknowledgment of the absolute necessity 
of further federal support for education. 
Georce D. Strayer 
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THE PREDICTION OF SUCCESS FOR 
STUDENTS IN TEACHER EDUCATION* 


T HE purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover certain predictors of success for 
students of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Trenton. Knowledge of the 
predictors of success should lead to im- 
provement in three areas of the college 
program: (1) the elements in the entrance 
requirements may be selected and weighted 
on a more scientific basis; (2) selective 
elimination may be based on more accurate 
information about the importance of certain 
student abilities; (3) methods of guidance 
toward success are influenced by knowing 
the factors related to success. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


A description and history of the method 
of initial selection of students in the six 
teachers colleges in New Jersey show the 
nature of the problem at the present time. 
Suggestions for change are made in light 
of past developments. 

Thirty variables to be used as trial pre- 
dictors were selected from college and high 
school ratings, standard tests, and personal 
and social characteristics (as rated by high 
school and college). The thirty variables, 
including trial predictors and possible cri- 
teria of success, were intercorrelated to find 
the relation of the total of the variables to 
a criterion of success. 

The low correlation of .16 between the 
total of the thirty variables and superin- 
tendents’ ratings indicated that the initial 


goal of the study had to be changed. The 
high correlation of .84 between the total 
thirty variables and the average of four 
years’ college marks led to the conclusion 
that the most predictable criterion of suc- 
cess in this study is the average of the 
four years’ marks. 

A selection of factors for prediction at 
different focal points was made by com- 
puting the multiple correlation between dif- 
ferent sets of variables and the criterion of 
success. The weights to be given to each 
variable in the computation of a total pre- 
dictor of success were determined by the 
multiple regression technique. 

The mathematical formula for prediction 
was supplemented by subjective evidence 
obtained by personal interviews with a 
selected group of students. It was found 
that such evidence was valuable from two 
standpoints: first, inaccuracy in the predic- 
tion of success by the mathematical formula 
may be explained by additional information 
that the student has about the factors related 
to his own success; second, the personal 
interview may furnish leads for variables 
that may be quantified for inclusion in the 
mathematical formula. 


FINDINGS 


The multiple correlation between the nine 
entrance requirements and the criterion of 
success was .65. The correlation between 
thirteen variables including the entrance re- 


*By Lycta O. Martin, Ed.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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quirements and four first semester variables 
correlated .86 with the criterion of success. 
The correlation between six variables, se- 
lected at the end of two years in college, 
and the criterion was .93. 

The importance of factors was deter- 
mined by a reduction of one variable at 
a time from the set used for prediction, at 
the end of the first semester in college. The 
effect of the variable was shown by the 
amount of decrease in the correlation when 
the variable was omitted. The most im- 
portant factors for prediction at the end of 
the first semester in college are: first 
semester marks, written English, objective 


English, science, high school personality 
ratings, history, rank in high school class, 
and mathematics. 

A later study of factors for initial selec- 
tion shows that the multiple correlation 
between entrance requirements and school 
marks can be increased from .65 to .78 if 
the American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination is included. 

Continuous experimentation with new 
trial predictors should lead to further sug- 
gestions for the improvement of selection 
and guidance. The immediate problem is the 
implementation of the proposed changes 
into the plans that are now in use. 


TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS FOR 19 
GRADUATING CLASSES OF A TEACHERS COLLEGE* 


pe problem of this study was to find 
an answer to the general question, 
What happens to the graduates of a state 
teachers college? The subjects of the in- 
vestigation were the nineteen graduating 
classes of the tax-supported State Teachers 
College at Newark, New Jersey, from 
January, 1927 to June, 1936. Data concern- 
ing these graduates were obtained from the 
graduates themselves and from employers, 
by means of questionnaires, correspondence, 
and interviews. For each class, from the time 
of its graduation to July 1, 1939, answers 
to the following questions were sought: 

1. What per cent of the potential (ten 
months per year) months of teaching were 
lost from the market? 

2. What per cent of the available months 
in the market were actually used in teach- 
ing, in non-teaching work, or spent in un- 
employment? 

3. What income per employed month 
was received in each type of work? 

4. What per cent of total earnings of 
each class came from each type of work? 


5. How much money did graduates earn 
from teaching alone per month available 
in the market for teaching? 

As a result of this investigation, the 
author arrived at the following answers to 
the five questions stated above. 

1. Fourteen per cent of the potential 
months were lost from the market, and half 
of this loss might possibly have been pre- 
vented. One out of every five persons 
trained to teach did not go into teaching. 

2. Later classes did less teaching at the 
regular rate of pay, but more of the lower 
paid “permanent substitute” and “daily 
substitute” teaching, as well as non-teaching 
work. 

3. The average earnings all graduates for 
all years was $131 per month in “regular” 
paid teaching, $105 in substitute teaching, 
while for all other types of work the 
amount earned was less than $100 per 
month. For the first three years in the 
market the average mo...hly salary re- 
ceived for all teaching of any kind was $94 
for 1927-28 and $139 for 1938-39. Graduates 


*Joun S. Frencu, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions t» Education, No. 911. 
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with two years of training received an 
average monthly salary of $113; those with 
four years, $114. 

4. The three-year average shows that 
later classes received 21 per cent of their 
total earnings from non-teaching work 
compared with 11 per cent for earlier 
classes. 

5. All graduates for all years averaged, 
from teaching alone, $101 for each month 
in the market. Earlier classes showed a 
monthly average of $91 for their first three 
years, and later classes averaged only $68— 
a return of 25 per cent less on their in- 
vestment. 


FINDINGS 


The “teacher depression” started before 
the industrial depression, was more serious, 
and recovered less of its loss. 





The number of applicants for teaching 
positions decreased to the point where there 
was no room for selection of only the best, 

Intelligence of graduates remained high 
and their teaching ability, certified to by 
the state, remained high also. 

Tuition cost to the graduate was doubled 
and training doubled from two to four 
years. 

The number of students graduated and 
the number employed had no relation. 


The question is raised why local boards 
should refuse to employ teachers whom 
their taxpayers have paid to train, and 
whether the increased cost in time and 
money to the graduate has brought him 
a return on his investment that will at- 
tract desirable new entrants to the teach- 
ing field. 
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Division II 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner has been 
elected president for 1945 of the Rural 
Sociological Society. 


On February 26, Professor Karl W. Bigelow 
met, in a consultative capacity, with the 
director and staff of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Study recently established in the 
Detroit, Mich., public schools. This study 
has been made possible by a foundation 
grant of over $400,000 and is designed to 
run for five years. 

Professor Bigelow has been appointed a 
member of the governing board of the 
Cooperative Bureau for Teachers. 

As former director of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, Professor Bigelow met on 
February 28 with the curriculum council of 
the New York City Board of Education to 
discuss the implications of the experience 
of the Commission for local problems of 
in-service education and curriculum im- 
provement. 


Proressor Will French spent March 12 
through 14 in Bangor, Me., conferring with 
the superintendent of schools and the junior 
high school administrative staffs and facul- 
ties on problems of organization, adminis- 
tration and curriculum on that school level. 
Three members of the staff of the State 
Department of Education assisted in the 
conference. 

At Schoolmen’s Week at the University 
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of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., on March 
21 and 22, Professor French took part in 
three programs where high school prin- 
cipals and teachers from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania considered the implications of Educa- 
tion for All American Youth and Planning 
for American Youth, issued respectively by 
the National Education Association and the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 


Division III 
Guidance 


On March 20 through 22, Professor Ruth 
Strang participated in the conference of 
the Women’s Commission on Physical Fit- 
ness called by Paul V. McNutt and held in 
the Social Security Building, Washington, 
D. C. Among the other members present 
were: Dr. Leona Baumgartner, Dr. Rosalind 
Cassidy, Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, Col. Leonard G. Rountree, and 
Dr. George Wheatley. Dr. Dorothy LaSalle 
was in charge of the conference and Miss 
Laurentine B. Collins served as chairman. 


Division IV 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Durine April, Professor Hollis L. Caswell 
visited the public school systems of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Denver, Colo., in connection 
with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, and spoke at the 
mid-west conference on education at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis, Mo. In May, 
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he spoke at the state conference on super- 
vision at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


Durine the month of April, Professor Jean 
Betzner addressed a Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation group at Greenwich, Conn.; spoke 
before the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation at Wilmington, Del., the parents of 
the Harlan School at that place, and the 
teaching staff at Seaford, Del.; and gave a 
talk at the annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Free Kindergarten Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Proressors L. Thomas Hopkins, Florence 
Stratemeyer, and Maxie N. Woodring have 
completed an evaluation of courses of study 
for the years 1942 to 1945. This is a con- 
tinuation of the work carried on for many 
years by Professor Herbert Bruner. The 
ratings in the present instance, however, 
were made by staff members, each item in 
the final list representing the judgments of 
from three to five persons. The report is 
now available through the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
of the National Education Association in 
Washington, D. C. 

On March 13, Professor Hopkins met 
with a group of principals and supervisors 
in Elizabeth, N. J., for a discussion of the 
problem of making learning in the schools 
creative. 

For the closing meetings of the workshops 
in curriculum and teaching given in Dover 
and Wilmington, Del., this spring, Professor 
Hopkins and Miss Marguerite Burnett ‘are 
arranging a panel discussion on “Education 
in the Postwar Period.” Two panels, one on 
the elementary school and one on the 
secondary, will consider this important 
phase of future education. 

Professor Hopkins spoke before the in- 
dustrial arts workshop in Richmond, Va., 
on April 14. He addressed the group on 
“Minimum Essentials in Education.” 


Tue second spring conference sponsored by 
the students, alumni, and staff of the depart- 





ment of curriculum and teaching was held 
on April 27 at Teachers College. The theme 
for the conference was “Our Responsibility 
for Understanding Conference Proposals for 
World Planning.” A panel discussion on the 
topic “Toward a Just and Enduring 
Peace” led by Louis M. Hacker, associate 
professor of economics, Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman; Edward L. Bernays, public 
relations counsel; C. Hartley Grattan, 
lecturer in government, Barnard College; 
Richard S. Rimanoczy, program director of 
radio program “Wake Up America!”; and 
Sterling D. Spero, professor of government, 
New York University. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor S. Ralph Powers spent the week 
of March 26 reviewing the science program 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., and 
consulting with members of the staff there. 

On May 3 and 4, Professor Powers at- 
tended the second annual meeting of the 
National Association of Science Teachers in 
Negro Colleges, held at Salisbury, N. C. He 
spoke before the group on “Education in 
Science for Useful Living.” 


Durine April, Professor Gerald S. Craig 
spoke before the teachers of Georgetown 
and Wilmington, Del. While he was in these 
communities, he visited several schools and 
observed the science program in session. 

On April 9, Professor Craig conferred 
with the elementary school teachers of 
Wayne, Pa., on problems of science teach- 
ing, and, on April 30, he led a discussion of 
“Science in the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum” at the Parent-Teachers Institute 
at Larchmont, N. Y. 


On April 20, Dr. Paul Brandwein addressed 
the teachers of Huntington, Long Island, 
N. Y., on “The Place of the Scientific 
Method.” That evening, he led a discussion 
dealing with “The Forest Hills Nature 
Study Plan”, recently inaugurated in the 
Forest Hills, N. Y., High School. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue Music Educators National Conference 
has appointed Professor Raymond Burrows 
chairman of the committee on basic music 
instruction through piano classes. Professor 
Burrows has also been appointed to the 
committee on bibliography of research 
projects and theses. The Eastern Con- 
ference group met April 20 through 22 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City. 


Tue Riverside Symphony Orchestra gave 
its annual spring concert on Wednesday 
evening, April 18, at the Riverside Church, 
New York City. The Orchestra is under 
the direction of Professor Norval L. Church 
of Teachers College. 


Proressor Howard A. Murphy has been 
appointed chairman of the Music Educators 
National Conference committee on contem- 
porary music in the United States. He is 
also acting as consultant in the emergency 
war council of the Conference. 

Professor Murphy served this year as 
one of the national judges in the “original 
composition” contest for high school stu- 
dents sponsored by Scholastic Magazine. 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson served as chair- 
man for the committee on organization, 
function, and techniques of voice class in- 
struction at the Music Educators National 
Conference. 

The Teachers College Singers under the 
direction of Professor Wilson gave an All- 
Brahms concert at Town Hall in New York 
City on May 3. Student and alumni artists 
assisted the group on this notable occasion. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Clara Mae Taylor conducted a 
round table discussion on nutrition for the 
parents of Teachers College residence halls 
on March 22. Recently, she addressed a 
group of New York City school teachers 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
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tory. This talk was one of a series of lec- 
tures on consumer education sponsored by 
the Civilian Defense Volunteers Organiza- 
tion. 

Professor Taylor has been elected a mem- 
ber of the planning board of the New York 
City food and nutrition committee for a 
three-year term of office. This committee 
represents an amalgamation of the nutrition 
committee of Greater New York and the 
New York City food and nutrition program. 
The purpose of the group is to achieve 
better diets and eating habits for the people 
of New York City and to serve as a clearing 
house for nutrition programs and activities 
in the city. 

Professor Taylor has also been appointed 
chairman of the nutrition advisory com- 
mittee of the New York Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, and elected a member 
of the nutrition committees of the Central 
Harlem Health Center and the Washington 
Heights Health Center, of the New York 
City Department of Health. 


Dr. Orrea F. Pye, visiting professor of 
nutrition at Teachers College, spoke on 
March 27 over radio station WNYC on 
the subject of “Eggs in Our Meals.” This 
was a special Easter broadcast, and one of 
the “Meals in Wartime” series sponsored 
by the radio committee of the New York 
City food and nutrition program. 


HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes has resigned 
after many years on the Teachers College 
faculty to accept an appointment at Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pa. There he 
will serve as professor of health and physi- 
cal education in the teachers college and as 
director in the same field for the entire 
university. In the latter post, he will direct 
the health service, hygiene instruction, 
physical education for both men and 
women, intermural athletics and varsity 
athletics. 








Tue Division of Nursing Education has had 
an exceptionally busy year. Both students 
and staff have carried extra responsibilities 
attributable to increasing war demands, 
personnel shortages and the added work 
incidental to federal scholarship aid and 
other war measures. 

The divisional program has been ex- 
panded by the addition of courses in 
personnel administration in nursing, in- 
dustrial nursing, psychiatric nursing, and a 
combined program of orthopedic nursing 
and physical therapy, all of these involving 
the organization of field experience in 
which a number of community agencies are 
participating. Three two-week workshops 
have been added to assist in preparing 
trainers for on-the-job teaching in nursing 
schools and agencies. One of these instruc- 
tors, Miss Margaret Ingersoll, has been em- 
ployed during the spring term to give extra- 
mural courses to employed nursing per- 
sonnel in several hospitals and nursing 
schools in New York State. 

Both faculty members and students have 
participated in many important professional 
activities in addition to their regular work 
at the college. One of the more ambitious 
undertakings is the work of the National 
League of Nursing Education committee 
on the accrediting of nursing schools. This 
committee, of which Professor Elizabeth 
Burgess has been chairman for several years, 
has been busy visiting and evaluating new 
schools and reviewing schools previously 
accredited, 

The League committee on measurement 
and educational guidance, of which Mrs. 
R. Louise McManus is chairman, has ex- 
tended its nation-wide pre-nursing and 
guidance test service into many states and 
has recently started a follow-up study of 
its findings to determine the predictive 
value of edch part of its battery of tests. 
Miss Emma Spaney, a student in the Ad- 
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Nursing Education 


vanced School of Education at Teachers 
College and statistician of the committee on 
tests, is assisting in this study. Another con- 
cern of the measurement and educational 
guidance committee is the development and 
conduct of a state board test pool, which 
twenty-three State Boards of Nurse Ex- 
aminers have joined. 

Miss Virginia Henderson of Teachers 
College has been especially interested in the 
League committee on films and other visual 
aids and in the committee on the integra- 
tion of health and social aspects of the 
curriculum. 

Professor Isabel Stewart continues as 
consultant to the United States Public 
Health Service division on nurse educa- 
tion, which is responsible for the Cadet 
Nurse Corps program and other nation- 
wide activities concerned with the expansion 
and acceleration of nurse preparation. She 
is also active in the work of the committee 
on wartime problems in nursing education 
and the post war planning committee of the 
National League of Nursing Education. She 
is American representative on the com- 
mittee on management of the Florence 
Nightingale International Foundation, which 
is now setting up new headquarters in Lon- 
don and is planning for a reactivated pro- 
gram with special consideration of the needs 
of nurses in countries cut off by the war. 

The Nursing Education faculty has been 
happy to welcome two recent guests from 
England, Mrs. Maynard Carter, acting secre- 
tary of the Florence Nightingale Inter- 
national Foundation, and Miss Jeanette 
Merry, educational director of the Queen’s 
Nurses Institute, whose visiting nurses serve 
throughout England and Wales. Both spoke 
informally at a tea in their honor on April 6 
at the Women’s Faculty Club and gave very 
encouraging reports of the way nurses in 
Great Britain have met war demands and 
of the prospects for professional develop- 
ment after the war. 


Proressor Lillian Hudson has been reap- 
pointed to the American Nurses Association 
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advisory committee for the American 
Nurses Memorial Florence Nightingale 
School of Nursing in Bordeaux, France. 
Since the liberation of France, communica- 
tion has been re-established with the director 
of the school and with members of the 
board. As this school is a memorial to the 
American nurses who fell in World War I, 
plans are going forward to assist in the 
reorganization of the program and restora- 
tion of the building which the Germans 
altered to suit their own purposes during 
the period of occupation. Assistance is cur- 
rently being given in the form of emergency 
relief. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment: 


Allen, John G., Jr., instructor in biology, 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bailey, Marian King (A.M. 1929), director of 
food service, USO, Hawaii. 


Campbell, Catherine M. (A.M. 1941), as- 
sistant professor of home economics education, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Chervenik, Emily M. (A.M. 1942), assistant 
to the dean of women, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisc. 


Claxton, Mary B. (A.M. 1934), food service 
manager, Western State Custodial School, 
Buckley, Wash. 


Cokeley, Addie M. (A.M. 1929), dietitian, 
State School for the Deaf and Blind, Romney, 
W. Va. 


Cook, Myrtle Weldin, teacher of social 
studies, Girls Vocational and Technical High 
School, Newark, N. J. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers Colloge or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 

ears, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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Davis, Ethel P., assistant building director, 
YWCA, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dobkin, Alexander (A.M. 1933), teacher of 


art, Grover Cleveland Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Dobson, Margaret Louise (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of secretarial training, Ballard School, 
YWCA, New York, N. Y. 


Dreizin, Fay D., teacher of French and 
mathematics, Rehoboth School, Rehoboth 
Beach, Del. 


Eichholtz, Valda (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Garlock, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of home economics, Pilesgrove Township High 
School, Woodstown, N. J. 


Holtby, Marjorie (A.M. 1942), assistant 
physical education teacher, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Houston, Elizabeth W. (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of clothing and textiles, East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, N. C. 


Hughes, Donald T. (A.M. 1932), supervisin 
principal, Putnam-Covington Joint Schoo 
Covington, Pa. 

Jones, Sally Jean (A.M. 1945), instructor in 


physical education, Powers School, New York, 
N. Y. 


Ledin, Clarence T. (A.M. 1937), instructor 
in aircraft construction, Albert Leonard High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Lewis, Alice, teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, Franklin High School, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. 


Lowenbach, Vera T. (M.S. 1943), dietitian, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Mahrle, Helen (A.M. 1927), county home 
demonstration agent, New Jersey Extension 
Staff, Morristown, N. J. 

McConnell, Ruth (A.M. 1944), commercial 
teacher, DeLand High School, DeLand, Fla. 


Meder, Elsa Marie (Ph.D. 1942), editor, 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute, Washington, 
ee a 


Melly, Mary Ellen (B.S. 1944), teacher of 
physical education, Public High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Morgan, Lila L., teacher of second de, 
Sands Point School, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Murphy, Thomas Henry, teacher of science, 
English, and history, Cheshire Academy, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
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Neumann, Selma _ Elizabeth 
teacher of sixth 
School, Patchogue, 


O’Connor, Hyla Nelson, home service in- 
structor, Cooking School, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Palmer, Gladys A. (A.M. 1928), teacher of 
English and Latin, High School, Closter, N. J. 


Popkin, Richard H., teacher of mathematics, 
Brooklyn Friends School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rosenquist, Amanda (A.M. 1928), head of 
home economics department, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, iL 


Schraegle, Anna Elizabeth (B.S. 1943), in- 
structor in biology, Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Scott, Dorothea M., teacher of clothing, 
High School, East Rutherford, N. J. 


Scribner, Emily Mildred (A.M. 1937), secre- 
tary to director, Bureau of Intercultural Edu- 
cation, New York, N. Y. 


Segerman, Celia (A.M. 1935), residence 
counselor, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Segwalt, Ramona Miles (A.M. 1926), director 


of health education, YWCA, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 


(B.S. 1939), 
~ Medford Avenue 
bs Te 


Snyder, Hazel May (A.M. 1925), instructor 
in foods, Berry College, Mt. Berry, Ga. 

Sobel, Sonya, teacher of instrumental music, 
elementary schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Stapler, Anna P. K. (A.M. 1930), director of 
nutrition service, American Red Cross, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Stetson, Ethel A., teacher of seventh grade, 
Union Free School, District No. 6, Seaford, 
N. Y. 


Stott, Rena West (A.M. 1941), director of 
recreation and training, State Institution, Bea- 
trice, Nebr. 

Sykes, Clara F. (A.M. 1936), business man- 
ager, Cherry Lawn School, Darien, Conn. 


Thallman, Eva (B.S. 1927), cafeteria operator, 
Housing Authority, Tacoma, Wash. 


Thompson, Helen Kidd, director of resi- 
dence, McCormick Memorial YWCA, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Turbow, Marie (A.M. 1942), teacher of art, 
Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Vail, Edith W. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
music, Tenacre School, Wellesley, Mass. 


Wade, Charlotte Paula, director of home 
economics, Alma College, Ontario, Canada. 
































Alumni Activities 











B. Marian Brooxs (A.M. 1944) is co- 
author with Harry A. Brown (Ph.D. 1937) 
of a new volume entitled “Music Education 
in the Elementary School”, recently ac- 
cepted for publication by the American 
Book Company. Dr. Brown is currently at 
work on a volume in the philosophy 
of education which he expects to have com- 
pleted in the early fall. Miss Brooks is now 
a candidate for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Teachers College in Division I, 
Foundations of Education, with a major in 
social foundations. This year, she has been 
an assistant in the division, and, during 
the spring session, has been working with Dr. 
P. C. Chang, exchange professor at Teach- 
ers College, in connection with his course 
on economic and educational reconstruc- 
tion in under-industrialized countries. 


Ernest B. Kent (Ph.D. 1903) has retired 
from the public schools of Jersey City, 
N. J., and moved to Arlington, Vt. 


Mary E. Moxcey (Ph.D. 1922) has been 
elected to membership in the Syracuse 
University chapter of Theta Chi Beta, 
honorary Biblical fraternity. 


Cuartes C. Erwin (A.M. 1940), superin- 
tendent of Davie County Schools, Mocks- 
ville, N. C., has been named superin- 
tendent of Rowan County Schools, Salis- 
bury, N. C., and will assume office July 1. 


Hmpa Turetkxetp (Ph.D. 1935), dean of 
women at the University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky., was recently elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Deans 
of Women. She will serve in this office 
until the spring of 1947. 
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Victor M. Houston (Ed.D. 1936), head of 
the department of education and psychology 
at Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill., is now principal of the University 
High School. He writes: “The University 
High School is a laboratory school enrolling 
about 310 boys and girls. Its 43 teachers 
are all members of the faculty at Illinois 
State Normal University. Approximately 
fifty per cent of them hold the doctorate, 
in most cases in the subject matter fields 
that they teach.” 


Ciara Dopson (A.M. 1936) of the related 
art department at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, Kingston, R. L., recently contributed 
an article on “Teaching Home Furnish- 
ings” to the Journal of Home Economics. 
Her theme was that “home furnishing 
courses should prepare students to furnish 
and keep in a satisfactory state of repair the 
homes in which they will live.” 


Lutvu K. Worr (BS. 1927) will be in 
charge of an institute on nurse training for 
clinical fields to be held on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California 
during the first three weeks of the coming 
summer session. 


Mary Ann D’Oro (A.M. 1943), a com- 
munications officer on the staff of the com- 
mander of the Naval Air Transport Service 
Command, Atlantic Wing, was recently 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant (jg). 
Prior to her enlistment in the Waves, Lt. 
D’Oro was on the faculty of West Scran- 
ton, Pa., High School. 


Sys D. Bates (A.M. 1942) is new clothing 
specialist in the extension service of the 
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Colorado State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Mary A. Suttivan (A.M. 1932) has the 
honor of being the first woman superin- 
tendent of schools in Bridgeport, Conn., as 
a result of a precedent-breaking decision on 
the part of the city’s school board. Miss 
Sullivan has been assistant superintendent 
for the past few years. 


K. Aueusta Sutton (B.S. 1928) plans to 
retire from her position as teacher of social 
studies at Danbury, Conn., State Teachers’ 
College. 


Dororny Rice Youne (A.M. 1941) has been 
named dean of women at Drexel Institute 
of Technology in Philadelphia, Pa. At pres- 
ent, Mrs. Young is assistant dean of women 
at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Rose Cowen (A.M. 1940), currently work- 
ing on her doctorate in school administra- 
tion at Teachers College, has been elected 
to honorary membership in the Interna- 
tional Mark Twain Society, an organization 
for writers. This election was prompted by 
several books Miss Cohen has written. 


Masako Mary Yamapa (A.M. 1942) is the 
third Japanese-American nurse to be com- 
missioned into the Army Nurse Corps. Lt. 
Yamado served as a teaching supervisor of 
pediatrics at Bellevue Hospital in New York 
City prior to her acceptance in the Corps. 
At this point, she reports that she is ready 
to “serve anywhere.” 


Gertrup—E Van Den Broek (B.S. 1937), 
supervisor of the preschool service, Bureau 
of Services for the Blind, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, recently con- 
tributed an article on the education of pre- 
school blind children to Outlook for :the 
Blind. 


Ortre M. Crem (Ph.D. 1924) will once 
more teach at the University of Maine, 


Orono, Me., during the summer session. He 
will offer courses in principles of secondary 
education, guidance and the classroom 
teacher, and the secondary school cur- 
riculum. 


Martua Harrotp (A.M. 1941) writes of her 
experiences under fire in Europe as an 
American Red Cross worker. Especially 
harrowing was the time she and her com- 
rades had to take refuge on the beach 
during a German commando raid on a 
French channel port. 


Paut M. Munro (Ed.D. 1941), now super- 
intendent of schools in Columbus, Ga., has 
been elected superintendent of the Lynch- 
burg, Va., public school system. 


Wentworto W. Rogers (A.M. 1918) has 
retired after twenty-five years in the prin- 
cipalship of Stratford, Conn., High School. 


Heten Irene Smirtu (B.S. 1941) has arrived 
in North Africa to serve the armed forces 
as an American Red Cross staff assistant. 
Before her Red Cross appointment, Miss 
Smith was a nursery school teacher at the 
Lexington School for the Deaf in New York 


City. 


Annie R. Dyer (Ph.D. 1928), formerly 
director of the office of research in home 
economics at Teachers College, had an 
article on “Human Relations in Transition” 
in the March issue of the Journal of Home 
Economics. Her discussion was primarily 
concerned with the problems and readjust- 
ments which will confuse the personal and 
family living of many individuals after the 
war. 


Fiorence Enters (B.S. 1940) is new super- 
visor of nurses for Sussex County, Del. For 
the past five years, she has been on the staff 
of the Westchester County, N. Y., Depart- 
ment of Health. 


Virett Rocers (Ed.D. 1944) has resigned 
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his post as superintendent of schools at 
River Forest, Ill., and will assume adminis- 
trative duties in Battle Creek, Mich. At 
Battle Creek, Dr. Rogers will be in charge 
of a unit system embracing twelve elemen- 
tary schools, four major junior high 
schools, a senior high school, a vocational 
school, an evening school, a public school 
museum, and the city library. 


Vivien E. Laupacw (A.M. 1943) is busy 
these days as a staff sergeant in the United 
States Marine Corps. Her current job is at 
Cherry Point, N. C., at the Corps’ largest 
air station, organizing a class of instruc- 
tion in heavy materials transport. Staff 
Sergt. Laubach, a former kindergarten 
teacher and author of stories for children, 
was the first woman to take and complete 
such a course, and now she is going to 
teach it! 


James M. Dun ap (Ed.D. 1944) writes some 
interesting details concerning his new posi- 
tion as director of tests and measurements 
in Kanawha County, W. Va., and about the 
educational system in that state. He says: 
“The organization of schools in West Vir- 
ginia is somewhat unique. I am told that it 
has the only pure county unit system in 
the country. There are no independent city 
school organizations. The county unit sys- 
tem offers advantages not always found in 
sparsely populated rural areas and also 
presents unusual problems which do not 


arise in city school systems having the same 
pupil population.” 

“Kanawha County has a diversity of in- 
dustry and culture ranging from coal field 
communities to metropolitan Charleston, the 
state capitol, which is fast becoming the 
‘chemical center of the world.’ In 914 square 
miles of rugged terrain, 293 schools serve 
44,000 boys and girls, 13,000 of whom are 
transported daily by 72 school buses. Some 
of the schools are only two miles apart, yet 
separated by fifty miles of highway. A few 
one and two-room schools are inaccessible 
by car. Before the war, a four million dollar 
building program was completed in the 
county. Consequently, a majority of the 
school buildings are of recent construction 
and well equipped.” 

“My position as director of tests and 
measurements entails principally the co- 
ordination of much good testing which has 
been carried on independently by schools 
throughout the county for a number of 
years, Ultimately, the department plans to 
establish a service of individual testing and 
counseling for the purpose of aiding in the 
expansion of special provisions for atypical 
children. The program was initiated this 
year with county-wide intelligence and 
achievement testing in two elementary 
grades. Eventually, achievement testing will 
be conducted annually in all grades and 
additional testing will be undertaken wher- 
ever local conditions require specialized 
service.” 
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SUMMER SESSION CLASSES—July 2 to August 10 




















Lecture Series 


On Educational Problems of the Day 
By Teachers College Faculty Members 
No Fee — No Credit — Open to All 
1 p.m. Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 


Workshops 
July 2 to 20 


Administrative Problems of School Systems 
Teacher Education 


July 9 to 20 


Secondary School Administration 
Elementary School Administration 


July 23 to August 3 


Community-School Relations 
Curriculum and Teaching 


July 2 to August 10 


General Curriculum Workshop and 
Allied Departmental Workshops 


June 25 to 29 


Work of School Secretaries 


For information address the General Information Office, 


Teachers College, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
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Science teaching goes under the microscope in.... 


Science in Childhood Education 


By GeEratp S. Craic 


In this monograph, science teaching is examined for its actual and potential 
contributions to childhood education. The author directs his discussion 
primarily to teachers and curriculum workers on the elementary school level, 
but it makes stimulating reading for those on the secondary school level also. 
(Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 8.) Paper 60 cents 





Selected by the American Institute of Graphic Arts 
as one of the Sixty Textbooks of the Year.... 


Genes and the Man 


By BentLey GLass 


The fifth member in the Science in Modern Living Series. A lavishly illus- 
trated, connected story of genetics, embryology, and physiology. Useful 
enrichment material for the science teacher. Cloth $3.50 


Other titles in this series 


Life and Environment, by Paul B. Sears. Cloth $1.85 

The Storehouse of Civilization, by C. C. Furnas. Cloth $3.25 

The Control of Organisms, by Frederick I. Fitzpatrick. Cloth $2.75 
Science Education in Consumer Buying, by George L. Bush. Cloth $2.75 





BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University New York 27, New York 
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